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To men who want a 
guaranteed income of 


$200 a Month 
for LIFE 










The PHOENIX MUTUAL 
RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


ERE’S GOOD NEWS for every man 
who wants to quit work some day. 
Through this modern plan recently perfected 
by an 80-year-old company, you can guarantee 
that when you are 55, 60, or 65 you can close 
up the old desk and play golf, go fishing, or 
travel as much as you want. 

You simply make small regular payments 
now and we pay you a life income later. Here 
is what you get: 1. A Retirement Income of 
$200 a month for life. 2. A life income for your 
wife in case of your death before retirement 
age. 3. A monthly income for yourself in event 
of permanent total disability. 

The plan goes into effect the minute you 
make your first payment. Even if seriousillness 
or accident should stop your earning power for 
a certain period before a stated age, you would 





not need to worry, because your payments 
would be made by us. Jn addition, you would 
thereafter be paid a monthly incomeaslongas 
your disability lasts, even if it lasts the rest 
of your life. 

Once you have provided a Retirement In- 
come for yourself, nothing can stop that 
income, nothing can take it from you. The 
Phoenix Mutual Plan enables you to end 
your biggest money worries immediately. 


Send for this free booklet 


The plan may also provide money to leave 
your home clear of debt, money for other 
needs. A 24-page free booklet explains the 
Plan in detail. Send for your copy today. 
No cost. No obligation. 


Copyright 1932, P. M. L. 1. Co. 
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Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 696 Elm St., Hartford, Conn, 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“THE PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN.” 


Date of Birth 





Business Address. 








Home Address. 





























Slaughter House 
By Arthur Train, Jr. 
Illustrations on Pages 52-55 
T: SUNGLT on wien sinibilinn 


with meat requires a complicated 

and delicate organism. The abat- 
toir is the heart of the big city, the rail- 
way lines are the arteries, and the streets 
and roads the veins. Toward the 
heart, from every direction, comes a 
never ending stream of nourishment 
which it transforms and sends _ back 
again, thus keeping the city alive. 

The abattoirs of Berlin are the largest 
and most important in Europe. They 
constitute a focal point on which con- 
verge livestock from all over Germany 
and beyond its borders, to be radiated 
outward again as meat. From Pomer- 
ania, from East Prussia, from Mecklen- 
burg, Schleswig-Holstein, and Silesia 
come daily tens of thousands of steers, 
calves, sheep, and hogs, on fourteen 
different lines of the Reichsbahn, which 
meet at the stockyard station, the gate 
of the hundred-acre plant. 

The great covered cattle market on 
market day is a place not usually fre- 
quented by tourists, but it is neverthe- 
less one of the sights of the city. The 
huge roof covers as much space as that 
of a great European railway terminal, 
and the pens stretch in dwindling per- 
spective as far as the eye can see. 

Let us follow the career of Hans, a fat 
Brunswick steer. Hans arrived in the 
small hours of the morning—at two 
o'clock, to be precise—was debarked, 
inspected, and put in a stable until the 
opening of the market. He has had 
nothing to eat for twenty-four hours. 
At eight o’clock he is taken to the mar- 
ket, where he waits tranquilized by the 
presence of several thousand of his kind. 
He does not wait long—he is quickly 
sold, and his weight registered, for a 
prime steer is in great demand. 

From the market he goes to the 
slaughter house by a subterranean tun- 
nel, so as not to interfere with Berlin’s 
city traffic. 

If Hans had been a Chicago steer he 
would have walked up a runway and 
entered one end of the “factory,” in an 
incredibly short time coming out the 
other as prime cuts. The industrial 
abattoir works exactly like an auto- 
mobile plant, except that instead of 
assembling the parts the process is re- 
versed. 

But although the Berlin abattoirs 
were the first modern ones to be built, 
they are not modern in the sense of being 
highly industrialized. In Berlin this 


would be impossible. Eight hundred 
butchers, each with his crew of appren- 
tices, have either separate booths, or 
separate spaces in a large slaughter 


( Continued on Page 6) 
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To the executive 
who refuses to be whipped by this 


depression 














More of the successful 
business leaders, from a 
total of over 300, whose 
experience and counsel 
contributed to this execu- 
tive training service: 


JOHN McHUGH 


Chairman of Executive 
Committee 
Chase National Bank 


HENRY P. KENDALL 


President 
The Kendall Company 


GEORGE M. VERITY 


Chairman, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 


HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


President 
Buckley, Dement & Co. 


LEWIS B. JONES 


Comptroller 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 


ERNEST L. BOGART 
Head of Department of 
Economics 
University of Illinois 


HENRY S. DENNISON 


President 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 


J. C. PENNEY 


Chairman 
J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 








EVER before in our memory have 

the business pages of our news- 
papers been so full of the spectacular 
and the dramatic. 

Day after day startling episodes un- 
fold—‘“‘impossible”’ incidents which in- 
tensify the most colorful chapter in the 
history of American business. Old, re- 
spected houses are swept into failure 
and new names emerge from obscurity 
—long-standing dividend records are 
broken—new products and methods 
supersede old ones. Radical shifts in 
management—surprising changes in 
boards of directors—new hands at the 
controls. 

To the keen observer these are not so 
surprising. Indeed, to the alert execu- 
tive, each episode as it unfolds but 
dramatizes the inevitable climax of an 
opportunity missed or seized—a situ- 
ation fumbled or a campaign well 
planned and soundly executed. 

For, remarkable as it may seem, this 
depression has been almost a gold mine 
for those few firms and executives who 
were prepared to take advantage of 
opportunity. Just as adversity has al- 
ways forged the forces from which real 
leaders emerged—so, in this time of 
extraordinary demandson management, 
we find foresighted executives who not 
only are capitalizing current happen- 


Name 


ings but who also will be away out in 
front when prosperity returns. 

Several years ago, we saw that the 
trend of business was forcing manage- 
ment to the fore and that the day would 
come—as it has come in this crisis— 
when management could no longer 
operate profitably on guesses, theories 
or “personal experience.” In prepara- 
tion for that day, we—in close co- 
operation with a number of the most 
successful leaders in business—studied 
every phase of executive activity, tested 
and checked our findings, and organ- 
ized a management training and refer- 
ence service which has already lifted 
many executives to star roles in this 
critical period. 

If you really wish to play an aggres- 
sive part in the drama of modern man- 
agement—and play it with profit—you 
will enjoy and appreciate some very 
interesting charts and facts in a bro- 
chure, ‘““The Modern Executive,” which 
has just come off the press. Its dis- 
cussion of the principles of present-day 
management and its suggestions about 
developing larger executive ability will 
prove interesting and valuable. It 
will be sent without cost or obligation. 
Merely make the request on your letter- 
head or, if you prefer, fill in and return 
the coupon. 


EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 

Dept. 6332-AR, 4101 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me your new brochure, ‘“The Modern Executive” 

and information about your management service. 





Address 





Position — 


Firm 





Executive Management 


Institute 


A Division of La Salle Extension University 
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Publishers 


The Perfect Graduation Gift 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 
New Fourth Edition 
The best abridged dictionary, 106,- 
000 entries, hundreds of new words, 
1,268 pages, 1,700 illustrations, Thin- 
Paper Edition: Cloth, $5.00; Fabri- 
koid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. At your 
bookseller’s or from the publishers, 
Free specimen pages on request. 
G. & C, 
MERRIAM CO., 
163 Broadway, 

Springfield, 



















For as little as 
$§ down and $§ a month 
you can have the Britannica in your home for daily use 
Write for particulars and 62-page FREE Booklet 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York 


HOROSCOPES cay vroied to Business, 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE wW. SALLWOSD, M. D. 
Pepperell 3 : Massachusetts 





Scientific Astrology practi- 








Correspondence Schools 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


mnt pe os won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil ea rned over $5000 in spare time. 
undreds are selling constantly to lead- 

\) ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
J lesson course in writing and marketin x 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER'S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


Geena The Home Correspondence School 

















Columbia Gnibversitp 
Home Study Courses 


A wide variety of practical as well as cultural subjects, specially 
prepared for study through correspondence. 

For full information address 
Home Study Dept. W. Columbia University, New York City 


Ten Million Story Plots 


—all different—can be built around any idea with the 
aid of the Plot-Robot Genie. Endorsed by editors— 
widely used by successful authors and the story de- 
partments of Motion Picture Studios—priceless aid to 
new writers. Write for full information today. No 
obligation. ERNEST E. GAGNON CO., 786 Union 
Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Califomia. 








“No library complete without Kipling complete” 


Residential Sehools 
MASSACHUSETTS 


New-Church Theological School 


Three-year course. College preparation desired. Re-statement 
(in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpretation of scrip- 
tures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. 65th year. Catalog. 
William L. Worcester, President. 
48 Quincy St. 














Cambridge, Mass. 





VIRGINIA 








STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Superb disci 











igteery training equaled by d 
excellence. res thoroughly for all colleges 
and for Raina, ip. 303 graduates are now doing 
successful work at 116 colleges and universities. 
In Shenandoah Valley. College Entrance Board 
examination center. Altitude 1600 ft. Tutorial 
system. Five gymnasiums, swimming pool. Catalog. 
COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, LL.D., Pres. 
x W. Staunton, Va. 











(Continued from Page 4) 
hall, where they slaughter, skin, and 
cut up the animals by hand, much as 
their fathers and grandfathers and 
butcher ancestors have been doing for 
the past thousand years. 

Poor Hans is not even treated to a ride 
onaconveyor. Mild-eyed, unconscious 
of his fate, he appears at the stand of 
Herr Bummelspitz, a wholesale butcher 
of the Charlottenburg district. A pistol 
is pressed against his skull, a steel bolt 
enters his brain a few inches, and his 
career as a spiritual entity is over. 

Passing over what happens to Hans in 
the slaughter house, the different parts 
of his inside not actually providing meat 
now having gone to as many little 
factories situated within the limits of 
the abattoirs, to be made into sausage 
casings, violin strings, collar buttons, 
fertilizer, and countless other by- 
products, he is trundled by an over- 
head rail into a cooling room for a while 
and then taken off to the meat market. 

The main central hall of the market 
has fourteen thousand square yards and 
more of floor space, where a thousand 
venders can find separate accommo- 
dation for their merchandise. Here 
come all the retail butchers, buyers for 
hotels and restaurants, specialists in 
pork products, and so on. On market 
day nearly a thousand trucks and 
wagons wait in the cobblestoned yard. 

The Germans have made a special 
study of humane methods of slaughter- 
ing. If Hans had been a pig, he would 
have appreciated being offered up for 
slaughter in Berlin rather than Chicago. 
In America the hogs come by on a con- 
veyor with their throats turned up to 
meet the knife; the man who manipu- 
lates the knife kills several hundred an 
hour. The Germans first render their 
hogs unconscious by an electric shock, 
applied to the jowl by means of an instru- 
ment resembling a huge pair of pincers. 

If a diseased animal has somehow 
escaped inspection and turns up in some 
slaughter hall a hermetically sealed 
wagon arrives by narrow-gauge railway 
and takes it back to the police abattoir. 
Here condemned animals are slaugh- 
tered and cut up, destined either for 
incineration or for the laboratories. 

The inspection department of the 
abattoirs is extremely thorough. Six 
hundred and fifty persons are employed. 
In the laboratories an unremitting war- 
fare is being carried on against all forms 
of disease. A feature that does not 
exist in America (where pig’s flesh is not 
eaten raw) is inspection for traces of 
that dangerous disease, trichinosis. A 
little piece of the flesh of every hog that 
passes through the abattoir is inspected 
through the trichinoscope, a machine 
that projects it many times magnified 
on a screen; as many as twenty thousand 
fragments may be viewed in a single 
day, that the consumer may eat not 
only with relish but with safety. 











FORD 


Men and 
Methods 


By Edwin P. Norwood 


He tells the whole story 
of River Rouge, the 
world’s greatest indus- 
trial laboratory. He lays 
emphasis, not on the ma- 
chines, but on the men 
and methods through 
which Mr. Ford has 
caused this marvelous 
city to function. Fascin- 
ating, almost unbeliev- 
able—a complete picture 
of the whole Ford sys- 
tem. Illus. $2. Double- 
day, Doran. 
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SCHOOLS FOR WORLD'S WORK 


FAMILIES 





FOR GIRLS 








THE 
DANA HALL SCHOOLS 


Wellesley Massachusetts 
HELEN TEMPLE CookKB, Head 
DorotHy WALDO, Associate Head 


TENACRE 
Dana Hall Junior School 


Pupils from ten to fifteen years of age 
Mrs. HELEN StockTON WELLS 
Miss ANNIB Epiru Legs 
Associate Principals 


DANA HALL 
ae Preparatory and 
General Courses 
PINE MANOR 
An Accredited Junior ee 
Academic Music 
Home-Making Collegiate 
Instruction in Art and Dramatic 
Expression 


Mrs. Making WaRREN POTTER, 
President 





NORTHAMPTON 
School for Girls 
Exclusively for College Preparation 

Regular four-year preparatory course 
for Smith and other colleges. One-year 
intensive course for high school gradu- 
ates. 

Nine-acre campus. Outdoor life. 
Address either Principal: 
Dorothy M. Bement, Sarah B. Whitaker 
Box K Northampton, Mass. 





THE STUART SCHOOL 


A Junior College of the Arts 
Advanced studies supplementing Art 
and Music training for college girls 
and graduates of secondary schools. 

University instructors in modern lan- 
guages, psychology, secretarial, train- 
ing, history. 

Associated with the School of Fine Arts 


Residence, The Stuart Club 
104, The Fenway Boston, Mass. 











FOR BOYS and GIRLS 








BURDETT COLLEGE 
Professional business school for high 
school and college graduates. 


Business Administration, Accounting 
and Secretarial Courses. 


53rd Year 
For catalogue address 
F. H. Burdett, President 
156 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 


CHERRY LAWN 

A Progressive Boarding School 

Elementary, college preparatory. 
Large faculty, limited enrollment. 27 
acres, farm, lake, gymnasium. Open 
air classes and sleeping porches. 

18th Year 
Sept. 21, 1932—June 24, 1933 


Brookside Ave. Darien, Conn. 











GEORGE SCHOOL 
Quaker Est.1893 College Prep. 
63 Crome ee 33 Colleges 


Broad Cultural Courses and School 
Life for Boys and Girls in normal sit- 
uations under careful guidance. Expert 
Direction in Studies, — Dra- 
matics. Journalism. Debating. 

George A. Walton, Principal 
Box 273 George School, Pa. 


DEVEREUX 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


tte Upper and Lower School for boys 
olf a np not making sufficient progress. 
Programs of academic and vocational work 
adapted to Fo mes prow eds. Unique system 
of creative education based on Mental H iene 
rinciples prepares students ler ae living 
Bammer Camp in Maine with tuto. 
Helena Devereux Fentress, " Disector 
L 


Box Berwyn, Penna. 








Outdoor Dramatics in Private Schools 


Interest in the outdoors has greatly increased during the last generation 

and many of the private schools the country over provide attractive 

settings for outdoor plays. Frequently an outdoor theatre is a regular 
part of the campus. 


College preparation is the primary purpose of the Roberts-Beach School 

in Catonsville, Md., but there is always an opportunity for participa- 

tion in dramatics. This Elizabethan group is gathered on the school 
lawn. 


Graceful ballet dancers tak- 

ing part in the May Day 

pageant of the Chatham 

Hall School, Chatham, 
Virginia 


Peter Pan, ensconced on a 
comfortable toadstool, is a 
student at House in the 
Pines, Norton, Mass., where 
dramatic production, in- 
doors and out, is an im- 
portant part of the school 
program, 





The annual winter carnival of the Knox School in Cooperstown, N. Y., 
is a great festival to which parents and friends are invited. These 
girls in Russian costume are students at Knox. 





FOR BOYS 




















BLAIR ACADEMY 


A splendidly equipped school for boys 
in northern N.J, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 

Graduates in leading Eastern Col- 
leges. 5-year Course. Thorough prepara- 
tion for College Board Examinations 
and College Certificates. 

310 Acres, Golf, Gymnasium, Pool. 
Charles H. Breed, Ed. D., Headmaster 
Box 28 Blairstown, N. J. 





LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
A New Plan in Education. 
A Leading Non-Military College 
Preparatory School in the Middle West. 
Recommended by Alumni and Col- 
leges everywhere. 75th Year. 
All Athletics under experts 
One hour from Chicago. 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster 
Box 119 Lake Forest, Ill. 





MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends’ school with an 
excellent record in preparing boys for 
leading colleges. 


25-acre elm-shaded campus, Athletic 
fields. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. _ 


For catalog, address 
L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster 
255 Hope Street Providence, R. |. 





MONTPELIER SEMINARY 
A Century of Educational Service 
Preparation for college and technical 

schools a specialty, 

Cultural courses in Art, Music and 
Public Speaking. Business and Secre- 
tarial Training. 

Year-round athletics with competent 
coaching. New gym, Moderate rates. 


Charles C. Chayer, Headmaster 
Box W Montpelier, Vt. 





ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory school 
that has sent 250 boys to the leading 
colleges in 5 years. 

Remarkable success of graduates due 
to: Small homogeneous classes; Flexible 
forms; Advancement in each subject as 
rapid as ability permits; Special help 
px. special | difficulties. 

oys 


7] 


A. W. Sheriff, Headmaster 
eshire, Conn. 





occur 





SOMERSET ducal 


Where the problems of the Srowing 
dealt with sympetnetically. ring boy nie 
aration for lead Secondary Schools and 
Colleges for Boys from six to seventeen. 


Ah See Sports, — ding Veneines  Boiscopel. 
orking. —~ — ¥-, availab! 
Affiliated summer camp od Canada. 
Rev. James H. S. Fair 
Box E Far Hills, New Jersey 





SUFFIELD 
1833. AnEndowed School 1932 


A less expensive school where stand- 
ards are high. boys—the natural 
student, the active outdoor boy, the 
shy boy, the boy to whom study comes 
hard—each receives the personal at- 
tention of experienced masters. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 
24 High Street Suffield, Conn. 





WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A Forward-Looking School of Proved 
Excellence. Nationally Known. 
Where 200 boys are prepering for col- 
lege or technical school. Experienced 
masters. 99th Year. Pool. Gymnasium. 

Athletics. Theatre. 
Samuel F. Holmes, Headmaster 
Address: George W. Church, Registrar 


Worcester Massachusetts 














Write or visit the schools that appeal to you and catalogs will be sent on request. 
If further help is needed, write fully your problem to PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 
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AT THE 


A Lone figure in overalls 
surveys the fields of his 
labor. Freshly planted rows 
point their even lines around 
a gently rising hill. Seem- 
ingly the world and its peo- 
ple are far away. But this 
man is not alone! 

His home is at the top of the distant hill. And in 
his home is a telephone. Eighty-five million miles 
of wire lead to it. His call is a command to one or 


more of several hundred thousand employees. Day 


or night he may call, through the Bell System, any _ 


one of nearly twenty million other telephones in 
this country and an additional twelve million abroad. 

And yet, like you, he pays but a small sum for a 
service that is frequently priceless in value. The 


presence of the telephone, ready for instant use, 





costs only a few cents a day. With your tele- 
phone, you are never alone. It is an investment 
in companionship, convenience, and security. 
Through it you can project your personality to 
the faraway places of the earth, or bring famil- 


iar voices to the friendliness of your fireside. 


‘_y 23 Undoubtedly a great factor in the continued 


progress and improvement of telephone service 
is the intangible but real spirit of service that has 
become a tradition in the telephone business. This 
spirit expresses itself daily and in any emergency. 
And behind the army engaged in giving service is 
the pioneering help of a regiment of five thousand 
scientists and technical men, engaged in the sole 
task of working for improvement. 

This group devotes itself exclusively to seeking 
ways and means of making your telephone service 


constantly better and better. 





AMERICAN 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


| ROHIBITION is doomed. The question has 
Prssrees from: “Will prohibition go?” to ‘When 
will prohibition go?” Every election, every 
poll, every vote in Congress points toward modifi- 
cation or repeal. It will take time—national pro- 
hibition only came after a half-century effort—but 
the wets now have the initiative and will keep it. 
The 1930 elections showed the first rising of the wet 
tide. Eleven states indicated wet tendencies that 
fall. Bye-elections held since emphasize the trend. 
Within the past few months three dry congressional 
districts have gone wet. In Michigan a Republican 
dry plurality of 20,000 became a wet plurality of 5,000. 
This year’s Literary Digest poll, covering nearly 
5,000,000 voters, showed a three-to-one wet majority. 
In April the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, once a dry body, voted almost unani- 
mously for repeal. Several states have formally 
acknowledged the existence of beer by voting to tax it. 
A dry Congress proposes to tax home brew. There is 
every prospect of a wet plank in both national political 
platforms. We are told on good authority that only 
two members of the Hoover Cabinet are dry. 
Assuming we elect a wet House this fall and a wet 
Senate by 1934, we might amend the Volstead Act to 
permit wine and beer by 1935. The repeal machinery 
could also be set in motion that year, but it will be at 
least two more years before three fourths of the states 
agree to the change. -Those who prefer their whisky 
straight—and legal—have another half decade to wait. 
In the meantime hope, long deferred, may make the 
heart sick, but it will make the country even less dry. 


Extend the Moratorium 
HE NEW German budget does not provide for 


reparations. Basing its non possumus decision 
on the Basel Committee’s report, Germany frankly 
tells creditor powers that the Young plan is dead. 
Neither the Bruening government nor any that may 
succeed will resume reparations payments except on 
the basis of a new agreement. So far as Germany is 
concerned the Hoover moratorium has already been 
extended by the Reich’s unilateral action. 


Britain’s budget also recognizes that future war 
debt payments are in doubt. Her government counts 
on no receipts from Europe and expects to make no 
payments to the United States, according to the 
treasury estimates presented to Parliament in April. 
To avoid the charge of repudiation, Britain’s chan- 
cellor of the exchequer announced the possibility of 
supplementary estimates on these items before the 
year is out. 

If France and Italy fail to collect war debts owed by 
Germany, will they resume payment of war debts to 
the United States? We say they will. We have 
already asked fourteen debtors to acknowledge the 
$246,000,000 they didn’t pay this year. Our budget 
lists the prospective receipt of some $270,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1931-32. Is this merely a political 
gesture? No well-informed Washington official ex- 
pects this sum to be paid. President Hoover himself 
has said: “It will be necessary to make further re- 
adjustments.” The Administration anticipates that . 
when the European powers have agreed at Lausanne 
to give Germany a further breathing space they will 
apply to us for an extension of the moratorium which 
expires June thirtieth. 

The Hoover Administration should and will grant 
this extension. It can only do so subject to ratifi- 
cation by Congress, but once the election is out of the 
way members of that body will have less reason to 
indulge their present weakness for demagogic national- 
ism. No payments from Europe are due until 
December fifteenth, so Congress will have a chance to 
act at its next session. 

Of course, if we insist on payment, some countries 
will pay. Britain would certainly make every pos- 
sible effort to avoid default. Some debtors might take 
advantage of the postponement clause in the debt 
agreement. Others would state their inability to 
transfer the funds but would pay them into their own 
central banks. France, although in the best position 
to make payments, might take the lead in a declaration 
that would not mean repudiation but that could be so 
characterized by hostile senators. She could prob- 
ably carry Poland, Belgium, and the Little Entente 
powers with her. Whatever the individual powers 
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decided to do, there is no doubt that hard-headed 
insistence on prompt payments would create the 
most bitter prejudice against the United States. 

We would get some money and lose much trade. 
We would please the bitter-enders in the Senate and 
forfeit leadership in world efforts to reduce armaments 
or eliminate tariff barriers. We would delay world 
recovery long enough to cost us many times the 
amount involved in the moratorium. 

Let us continue to carry these debts on our books. 
Even if we never collect them, they will be useful 
later for trading purposes. But let us be at once 
sensible and generous in the way we deal with the 
war-debt problem in this time of universal economic 
prostration. 


Sear 


No Philippine Independence 





ESPITE the overwhelming House vote for Philip- 
pine independence—306 to 47—complete in- 
dependence for the Islands has been brought little 
nearer. The Hare bill provides for the withdrawal 
of American authority after eight years. The Hawes- 
Cutting bill, which the Senate will substitute for the 
House measure if and when it acts, delays independ- 
ence for fifteen years and requires Filipinos to approve 
it by plebiscite. 

In the interval much will happen. We have already 
told Japan we may consider ourselves free to fortify 
the Islands if she continues to violate the spirit and 
letter of the Washington Treaties which established 
the status quo in the Far East. Further aggressive 
action on Japan’s part might very well persuade us to 
emulate the British, who have created a great naval 
base aimed at Japan at Singapore. More than once 
(1900, 1927, 1931) we have found it convenient to 
have warships and troops at Manila to send to dis- 
turbed areas in China. That so-called independence 
means continued dependence upon the fighting serv- 
ices of the United States is recognized even by the 
Hare bill, which reserves our right to maintain “ mili- 

_tary and naval bases and other reservations.” 

It is easy to understand the economic motives which 
have created an overwhelming sentiment for so-called 
Philippine independence in both House and Senate. 
The American cane and beet sugar interests have 
always had a strong lobby in Washington. They 
have been reénforced in their opposition to the free 
import of Philippine sugar by farm interests which 
fear—without much justification—the competition 
of Philippine copra and coconut oil. The American 
Federation of Labor adds its strong influence for fear 

’ that Filipino labor will flood the Pacific Coast states. 

But we can limit the importation of both Philippine 
products and labor without the sorry pretense that we 
are giving the Islands their freedom. Actually we 
make true independence impossible when we close the 
free market which now absorbs over three fourths of 
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Philippine exports. Political independence without 
economic independence is a sham. Senate action, a 
Hoover veto, America’s interests and obligations, and 
the events of the next decade all stand in the way of 
the foolish pretense that the Philippine Islands are 
about to be cast off to shift for themselves. 


Where Russia Has Failed 


T IS EASY to stress Russia’s failure or Russia’s 

success in analyzing her gigantic effort to establish 
a planned economy. One can point out that since 
1928 world production has declined by one third while 
Russian production has doubled. Or one can cite 
the breakdown of the $119,000,000 Nizhni-Novgorod 
automobile plant as a typical example of Russian 
mismanagement. 

Let us concede that the Soviet government has 
accomplished wonders in building up-to-date plants 
and factories. Yet it is one thing to build plants with 
the help of foreign engineers and quite another to run 
them with hastily trained, inexperienced Communist 
enthusiasts. Where it was just a matter of building 
the Russians were frequently ahead of schedule. But 
when it came to production they at once fell behind. 

Numerous additional technical workers are now 
being trained in newly established schools. The 
authorities of the Kremlin are also insisting upon less 
talking and more work. Discipline is to be more rigid, 
and each plant is to have a single responsible directing 
head with larger authority to “hire and fire.” The 
most successful industrial plants will be used as train- 
ing schools and squads of first-class workers are being 
placed in high positions in the less efficient factories. 

There will be improvement, but it is safe to predict 
that Russia’s plants will be comparatively inefficient 
for a long time to come. While the shortage of con- 
sumption goods continues the restless Russian worker 
will shift from place to place in search of a higher living 
standard. Machines will deteriorate rapidly for lack 
of experienced care. Because of pressure from above, 
quality will be sacrificed to quantity. Not only will 
Russia fail to complete the five-year plan in four years, 
but she will have to go on with the second five-year 
plan next year while some of her leading plants are 
still far behind on their quotas. Much has been 
done because Russia has planned carefully and exe- 
cuted successfully. But the real test still lies ahead. 


Bankruptcy on the Danube 


T IS one thing to realize the need for joint European 
action to save the Danube area from complete 
bankruptcy and quite another to secure such action. 
Here is one more illustration of the fact that while 
business and finance have become international, poli- 
tics is still national. Because Italy’s primary interest 
is prestige, Germany’s is trade, and France’s is control, 
these three cannot easily agree on a policy of loans and 
reduced tariff barriers which would help everyone. 
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Premier Tardieu of France started things the wrong 
way in March by proposing that Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia form a 
Danubian union. He sought to recreate something 
akin to an economic Austro-Hungarian empire with 
France as pater familias. Neither Germany, Italy, 
Austria, nor Hungary liked this proposal. Even the 
three countries of the Little Entente, which are ordi- 
narily responsive to French suggestions, showed no 
enthusiasm. France sought to conciliate Germany, 
made another $24,000,000 political loan to Czecho- 
Slovakia, and won half-hearted approval from Britain. 
But Italian objections and German fears obliged 
Premier Tardieu to accept a four-power Danube 
parley in London early in April. At this meeting 
Germany and Italy curtly rejected the Franco-British 
plan fora preferential tariff among Danubian countries. 
The parley broke up in disagreement. 

France wants to exclude Germany and Italy from 
the Danubian tariff union. She fears that the five 
small countries involved might become a kind of 
Manchuria for German and Italian commercial ex- 
pansion. Rome and Berlin point out that countries 
neighboring the Danube naturally have the most 
important trade interests there. Czecho-Slovakia 
is more concerned about German than French trade. 
Italy’s trade with Austria and Hungary is far greater 
than that of France. The small countries in the 
Danube need a tariff union with their larger neighbors 
much more than with one another. The lines of trade 
cross the lines of politics. France forbade the Austro- 
German economic union. Germany and Austria now 
forbid a French-controlled Danubian union. 

Meanwhile bankruptcy has been confessed by 
Hungary, Austria, Greece, and Bulgaria. The French 
loans which formerly balanced Little Entente budgets 
are at an end. The powers will now be forced to 
find conditions acceptable to both debtor and creditor 
countries. France will be unable to dominate, Ger- 
many and Austria must forget the Anschluss, Hungary 
and her Little Entente neighbors must substitute eco- 
nomic codperation for war hatreds. But bankruptcy 
had to come before Europe’s so-called statesmen 
would even consider such common-sense concessions 
to the needs of the hour. 


The Insatiable Veteran 


VER since Civil War days we have gone on the 
principle that anyone who ever wore a uniform 
is entitled to everything, that he who served his 
country in time of war may exploit it in time of peace. 
Since 1865 every Congress has faced a mass of legis- 
lation providing homes, pensions, hospitals, benefits, 
exemptions, education, insurance, adjusted compen- 
sation, bonus payments for some class of veterans. 
Civil War pensions became a national scandal. 
During the World War we intended to avoid pensions 
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by providing insurance. After the war we initiated 
the most generous and elaborate system of caring and 
providing for sick and injured veterans ever known. 
Today we are spending one billion dollars a year on 
veterans’ services, or more than one fourth of our total 
revenues. The only result has been to stimulate more 
demands on their behalf. 

Selfish minorities will have their way with Congress 
unless the dormant majority is aroused. The scan- 
dals which followed the Civil War are in a fair way of 
being repeated. Only the unselfish veterans can save 
us from their greedy brethren. We should applaud 
and support those veterans and public officials who 
have the large measure of courage now needed to 
oppose the lobby seeking to loot a much-distressed 


country. 


National Planning 


NE thing we should get from this depression is 
a more rational economic order. In the past 
our hit-and-miss system has produced brilliant results, 
but our guerrilla warfare in industry is too wasteful to 
be continued in times like these. We have sought to 
reduce certain competitive wastes by government 
regulation, but our agencies of control often contradict 
themselves. Government laws insist on wasteful 
competition which government commissions ‘would 
prevent. Manufacturers are forbidden to make 
reasonable agreements regulating production and 
prices, while railroads are ordered to accept rates and 
rules prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mjssion. We license and limit radio stations, but 
insist upon wild-cat methods in the sale of radio tubes 
and parts. 

Our first step toward a more rational economy must 
be the creation of a national economic council to devise 
a plan. The antitrust laws must be replaced by 
intelligent federal regulation. National needs must 
be estimated, and production related to these needs. 
In the international field, reciprocal tariff agreements 
must replace the nationalist tariff walls that have 
ruined every country’s foreign trade. 

All this involves radical change. The mere proposal 
will alarm the champions of unbridled individualism. 
Yet already the 320,000,000 inhabitants of Germany, 
Russia, Italy, and Japan are experimenting—more or 
less successfully—with different forms of national 
economic control. The Fascist and Soviet systems 
were born of revolution. Germany’s emergency 
decrees sought to avoid complete national bankruptcy. 
Japan is paralleling economic with political imperial- 
ism. 

Because our necessity is less urgent our oppor- 
tunity for cautious progress toward sound planned 
control is the greater. Let us begin while hard times 
will serve as a lever to move those ultraconservatives 
who always resist a departure from the old order. 
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The Facts of Prohibition’s Life 











By WILLIAM PRESTON BEAZELL 
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Many ill-considered statements have been made by both wets and 
drys on the economic effect of a change in the prohibition laws. 
This article looks at the revenue possibilities, the effect on unem- 
ployment, and the opportunity for new financing—all dispassionately 


one quarter billion dollars last year. 

It was not a payment to the government. It 
was unofficial in every possible sense, but it was a tax 
just the same. 

Its amount was greater by one hundred and sixty 
million dollars than the individual and corporation 
taxes that did go to the government in 1931. It was 
greater by four hundred and eighty million dollars 
than the income taxes payable in 1932. It was an 


Ton: American people paid a liquor tax of one and 


almost exact moiety of the deficit for the current fiscal 
year, which the Congress and the Administration have 
been in such straits to overcome. 

This liquor tax was, of course, the levy of the boot- 





legger, the spread between what he exacts for his wares 
and such prices as would be fixed in legitimate trade. 
It represents a margin of 40 per cent on a drink bill 
of $3,000,000,000—two estimates that are submitted 
as extremely conservative, both as to the volume of 
consumption and as to the mark-up. 

There is, however, more of significance in this tax 
than its size alone. It offers evidence as to the amount 
that might be collected by the government if traffic in 
liquor were permitted under the law and the taxes that 
are still prescribed by statute were paid. The in- 
congruity of its diversion into private hands is height- 
ened by the fact that its payment came through the 
wholly voluntary choice of a substantial part of our 
people. Since the necessities of a balanced budget 
must be met entirely by recourse to other sources of 
revenue, it is, in effect, a tax that must be paid a 
second time. 

A vast deal of consideration is being given just now 
to this matter of possible return to the taxation of 
liquor. Economists especially are giving thought to 
its helpful or harmful bearing on the present emer- 
gency. Whatever modification of views may come 
eventually, the weight of their opinion now lies heavily 
on the side of favoring the return. Even the propa- 
gandists on both sides are forgoing their special plead- 
ings, and since the turn of the year a wholly new ac- 
cent has been put on prohibition. 


Emotion Versus Logic 


It is passing from the category of social questions. 
It is passing from the category of political questions, 
despite the fact that any action affecting it must still 
come through political agencies. Already it has become 
primarily an economic question, with every indication 
that soon it will be wholly so. Prohibition, in a word, 
is being considered in ways and, above all, in moods 
that found small place in the controversies of the past 
fifteen years. It is possible, indeed, to cherish the 
hope that a sound and dispassionate valuation of it 
may be reached. 

One must go back to abolition to find an issue to- 
ward which the American people assumed so purely 
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an emotional attitude as they have maintained with 
respect to prohibition. In all their considerations of 
it rhetoric took the place of reason, prejudices the 
place of judgment, and desires the place of facts. 
There was no choice, so far as this was concerned, 
between the wets and the drys. For every Ernest 
Cherrington declaring that “from whatever angle one 
views our American life one can see that prohibition 
fits exactly into the picture puzzle completing the 
pattern of our civilization; equally one can see that 
the introduction of beverage alcohol would not only 
disturb but utterly ruin that pattern” there was a 
Hudson Maxim declaiming that “there has always 
been alcohol in the blood of world-conquering, world- 
enlightening mankind; alcohol is more intimately 
linked with our well-being and we are more dependent 
upon it than upon any other discovery except fire.” 
Such actual data as found their ways into the de- 
bates—and every discussion of prohibition was a 
debate—were no less lyrically presented. For the 
first ten years of prohibition, indeed, the briefs of both 
sides contained little but a postiort arguments. Since 
those ten years embraced a period of unprecedented 
prosperity, social, physical, and material, the oppor- 
tunities for argument were boundless. There was no 
beneficent development of the decade, 
whether it was the increase in savings 
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made of the relation of prohibition to business gen- 
erally and to collateral industries. Many cherished 
misconceptions in this field and in the field of social 
effects are being corrected or discarded. In the 
course of this better understanding the drys have 
suffered more, but the wets have had to shift from 
more than one position. 


To Tax or Not to Tax 


The stern financial necessities of the national gov- 
ernment, and the direct concern that every individual 
has in their solution, have made the question of 
taxation paramount among all the aspects of pro- 
hibition. It is the question to which economists have 
addressed themselves first of all. Notable among 
the declarations made by them was that of Edwin R. 
A. Seligman, McVickar professor of economy in 
Columbia University, before the American Institute 
of Consulting Engineers at its annual meeting on 
January 18. He said then: 

“In the year 1916 the revenue from whisky was 
$247,000,000, and from tobacco $88,000,000. The 
tax on whisky raised almost three times as much as 
that on tobacco. In the year 1918, the last year 





or the decrease in deaths, that the 
drys did not trace back to prohibi- 
tion; there was none for which the 
wets did not find some other cause. 
With variations only in intensit¥ 
this continued until 1929. Under tlre 
depression, estimates of everything in 
American life began to change. In 
one important way this was particu- 
larly true of prohibition. With so ab- 
rupt and complete an interruption of 
the affluent progress of the country 
even drys began to question whether 
what they had been so convinced was 
a consequence of the new order might 
not have been merely coincidence. It 
was no longer difficult for wets to 
challenge successfully the assumption 
that prohibition and prosperity were 
synonyms. It was not only the par- 
tisans to whom the pause came; every 
one turned his eyes from tomorrow to 


Spirits 73,185,714 proof gallons $1,107,785,770 

today, then from today to yesterday. Wine 118,320,300 gallons 295,800,750 
It was inevitable that this contempla- Beer 683,032,000 gallons 683,032,000 
tion should have been economic, and 
it was inevitable that it should have $2,086,618,520 
come to be directed especially toward Hugh F. Fox: 

ail i Spirits 156,200,000 proof gallons $2,343,000,000 
Oe ai Wine 150,000,000 gallons 375,000,000 
, During the past twelvemonth an Beer 620,000,000 gallons 620,000,000 
impressive store of factual data con- 
cerning the economic aspects of prohi- $3,338,000,000 
bition has been laid up. Acceptable A. A. P. A.: 
estimates have been made of the Spirits 200,000,000 proof gallons $3,000,000,000 
volume and cost of consumption of Wine 110,000,000 gallons 275,000,000 
liquor, acceptable because an effort Beer 790,000,000 gallons 790,000,000 
has been made to base them soundly $4,065,000,000 


even though they must be given in 
arrived-at, not actual, figures. In 
the same mood studies have been 





Of the Nation's Drink Bill 


Three estimates of the present consumption of liquor 
in the United States are given below. 
bition Bureau is based on testimony given at a hearing 
before a Senate subcommittee on January 18, last. 
of Hugh F. Fox, secretary of the United States Brewers 
Association, appears in the report of the executive com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
submitted on April 7, last. 

From these two estimates, and from one of its own 
preparation, the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment has computed the drink bill of the United 
States at the present time. 
proof gallon (which is the equivalent of $30 per bulk 
gallon) for spirits, $2.50 for wine, and $1 for beer. 


Prohibition Bureau: 


THREE ESTIMATES 


That of the Prohi- 
That 


It used a price of $15 per 











Average, $3,163,206,140 
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before prohibition, the tax on liquors amounted to 
$444,000,000, and on tobacco $156,000,000; again 
about three times as much. 

“Tn the last normal year before the great crisis, that 
is, 1930, the tax on tobacco, which continued in about 
the same form as it has been for the last generation, 
yielded $450,000,000. If, now, we still had the tax 
on distilled and fermented liquors, and if it were at 
the same rate at which it was levied twelve years ago, 
and if, as we have every reason to assume, it would 
still bear the same proportion to the tobacco tax which 
it has done for a generation, you will find that at the 
rate and with the relative proportion of 1918, the 
whisky tax today would yield $1,280,000,000. 

“But that is not all the story. In 1918 the state of 
New York received-from its liquor licenses $21,000,000 
and the local licenses amounted to $16,000,000 or 
$17,000,000; the state and local liquor taxes together 
amounted to roughly $40,000,000. With the growth 
of population and wealth, if we had the same rates 
today the tax would yield $100,000,000. This figure 
is for the state of New York alone. If we add all the 


Prohibition-time beermaking, whether in a ‘‘cereal 
beverage plant” or in an outlaw set-up, is much the 
same. The brew, having gone through a process 
of fermentation, is pumped to the refrigerated stock 
room, where it is “aged in the wood” for two or 
three months in hooped wooden vats such as these. 


other states, in many of which liquor licenses existed, 
we should have a revenue today of $1,350,000,000 or 
$1,500,000,000, or almost three times.as much as is 
expected from the personal-income tax next year. 
“We are now in a parlous condition. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury suggests that, in order to meet 
the deficit of over $1,000,000,000 of last year and of 
over $2,000,000,000 for the coming year, we secure 
those sums partly from a great increase of the income 
tax and partly from indirect taxes, including some 
that, during the war, became known as nuisance taxes. 
“Were it not for prohibition it would not only be 
unnecessary to levy any of these indirect taxes but we 
might even do away, if we so desired, with our income 
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Where beer is de-alcoholized. Before a crop of 
beer can leave the brewery which operates in con- 
formity with the law it must be evaporated until the 
alcoholic content drops to half of one per cent—a 
costly process far from compensated for by recover- 
ing, purifying, and denaturing the surplus alcohol. 


tax. We have, for reasons good or bad, voluntarily 
abandoned an important source of revenue upon 
which every other civilized country depends and 
which, if we were to have it today, would render un- 
necessary not only our personal-income tax but, above 
all, these additional taxes that are being suggested in 
both federal and state finance.” 

Since Dr. Seligman made his address figures for 
the tobacco tax during the first ten months of the 
fiscal year have become available. They show a de- 
crease of 10 per cent, and his estimate of the liquor 
tax may be reduced proportionately, bringing it to 
$1,152,000,000. 


From another approach a closely similar conclusion 
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has been reached by John C. Gebhart, director of re- 
search of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. Restricting his estimate to the fifteen 
states which permitted the sales of alcoholic beverages 
when national prohibition took effect—California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin—Mr. Gebhart’s reckoning is of a wine 
tax of $10,891,433, a malt-liquors tax of $238,674,636, 
and a spirits tax of $750,903,829—a total of $1,000,- 
469,898. 

In a second computation Mr. Gebhart has reckoned 
an additional $298,453,475 that might be forthcoming 
from the sixteen states that were dry themselves in 
1919 but permitted the importation of alcoholic bev- 
erages—Maine, North Dakota, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, West Virginia, Alabama, Iowa, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Indiana, Michigan, Texas, 
New Mexico, New Hampshire, and Nevada. With 
this addition the income, as of 1931, would have been 
$1,298,923,373. 
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A third computation is based upon an application 
(to the fifteen wet states only) of the substantially 


higher rates of tax in effect in Great Britain. This 
reckoning shows: 

Wine 36,304,776 gallons @ $.95 $34,489,537 
Beer 39,779,106 barrels @ $13.20 525,084,119 
Spirits 88,341,627 proof gallons @ $14.13 1,248,267,189 


$1,807,840,845 


It is possible in still another way to explore the 
might-be’s of the situation. This is on the basis of 
known consumption before prohibition with allowance 
for growth in population since that time. Commonly 
when this method is followed the figures for 1913 are 
used, because that was the peak year of consumption. 
For a number of reasons conditions in 1914, 1915, and 
1916 offer a better basis of comparison with today. 

The average consumption of spirits per capita in 
those years was 1.34 gallons, of beer 18.95 gallons, and 
of wine .44 gallons. On the score of population growth 
alone these would have increased to 1.37 gallons of 
spirits, 23.40 gallons of beer, and .54 gallons of wine. 


Estimated Loss in Revenue 


With the tax on spirits at $8.50, as it was fixed in 
1919 and as it remains, the income would have been 
$1,467,551,826. With the tax on beer at $6 a barrel 
the income would have been $561,707,868. With 
wines of low alcoholic content taxed at 20 cents a 
gallon and those of higher content at 50 cents, the 
income would have been $20,415,920—a total of 
$2,049,675,614. 

Reduced to the basis of the fifteen ‘wet states used 
by Mr. Gebhart the total would be $973,595,716. On 
the basis of the sixteen additional states that per- 
mitted importation, it would be $1,253,701,274. It 
will be noted that these three estimates, made inde- 
pendently and each upon its own base, run in extraor- 
dinary parallel: 


Estimate No. 3 $1,253,701,274 
Seligman 1,280,000,000 
Gebhart 1 ,298,923,373 


If the factor of relation between the tobacco and 
the liquor taxes cited by Dr. Seligman be accepted, 
and if the falling off in the tobacco tax be applied to 
the reckoning on liquor we would find that for 1932 
the estimates would stand: 


Estimate No. 3 
Seligman 
Gebhart 


$1,128,331,157 
1,152,000,000 
1,169,031,036 


If a further, precautionary allowance of 10 per cent 
be made the estimates would stand, respectively, at 
$1,016,000,000, $1,037,000,000, and $1,053,000,000— 
a full billion lost to the federal treasury. 

It is not possible to estimate with as great certainty 
what share of a restored taxation on liquor would fall 
to states and municipalities. Dr. Seligman puts the 
states’ share at $150,000,000. In 1915, 1916, and 1917 
the cities of the country with 30,000 or more popu- 
lation derived a yearly average of $38,202,098 from 
this source. On the basis of present population this 
would be increased to perhaps $50,000,000, with the 
possibility, therefore, that states and municipalities 
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might benefit to the extent of a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

How much money the United States spends for 
liquor under prohibition is, of course, a matter of pure 
speculation. One of the striking aspects of the new 
attitude toward the whole question, nevertheless, is 
the obvious sincerity of the efforts made to find sound 
substitutes for the no longer available official records. 
The bases of the three estimates summarized on page 
21 will indicate the nature of these efforts. 


From the Data at Hand— 


The estimate of the Prohibition Bureau is drawn 
from data in official files having to do with seizures of 
stills, brewing machinery, raw materials, and the 
manufactured product. Hugh F. Fox’s estimate of 
the consumption of wine is based on statistics of the 
grape crop, of beer on statistics of the hop crop, and of 
spirits from calculations that smuggling accounts for 
15,000,000 gallons, conversion of industrial alcohol for 
12,500,000 gallons, and moonshine stills for 128,700,- 
000 gallons. The Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment reckoned beer production from the known 
figures of the hop crop, wine production from the 
known figures of the grape crop, and spirits production 
from such known figures as those for corn sugar, with 
calculations of cane and beet sugar, molasses, and 
corn meal and mash production. 

The average of these estimates is $3,163,206,140, a 
figure that is in striking and significant agreement 
with a reckoning of what our drink bill would be if 
prohibition had not come. 

For many years the American Grocer made studies 
at regular intervals of the retail liquor trade in the 
United States. These studies are still accepted as 
scientifically and _ statistically authoritative. The 
last of them was published in 1927 and covered the 
years 1914, 1915, and 1916. Spirits sold in those years 
for an average of $4.50 a gallon, beer for 50 cents, and 
wine for $1.87. The whole bill was $1,635,034,000. 
Adjusted to present population and present price 
levels (by which bootleg prices are not meant) the 


bill today would reach $2,826,973,786. 


Three Billions for Liquor 


The inference is fair that the United States today 
is spending at least $3,000,000,000 a year for liquor. 
The further inference is fair that, whoever may or may 
not be drinking and without regard for the number 
that are doing the drinking, consumption has not been 
affected by prohibition. 

In capital investment and in the number of persons 
directly employed the liquor industry was never one 
of the great ones of this country. When prohibition 
became effective there were 1,392 breweries with 
$792,914,000 invested in them, and 880 distilleries 
with $91,285,028 invested in them. Malting establish- 
ments had an additional $46,767,000 and wineries 
$31,516,000. The whole number of employees was 
86,243, while in the collateral trades of cooperage, 
bottle blowing, and label printing there were an 
estimated 15,000. These 100,000-odd persons were 
paid $125,000,000 annually. 

In the retail trade the number of establishments and 
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of persons employed was naturally far greater. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau in 1918 listed 172,317 
dealers, which included saloon keepers, druggists, 
restaurant and hotel keepers, and grocers. In the 
saloons 101,000 men were employed. On the pre- 
sumption that with a return to legalized traffic in 
liquor the saloon would be replaced by some form of 
state dispensary or private monopoly under govern- 
mental supervision, this classification may be dis- 
regarded after assuming that perhaps 50,000 might 
be employed, with a payroll of perhaps $75,000,000. 

The most exhaustive estimates of what the restor- 
ation of licensed manufacture would mean are those 
of the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. They follow: 


New Capital: 

Breweries $200,000,000 

Distilleries 90,000,000 $290,000,000 
New Grain Markets: 

Barley 16,026,000 bushels $8,814,300 

Rye 3,463,612 bushels 2,944,000 

Hops 12,892,697 pounds 2,578,538 $14,336,838 
Labor: 

Manufacture 51,745 

Related trades 10,800 62,545 
Wages: 

Manufacture $91,036,640 

Related trades 16,200,000 $107,236,640 


The “new” markets for grain included in these 
estimates are the increases over the Association’s 
reckoning of the present consumption. It assumes 
that 24,170,533 bushels of corn would be needed, 
which “‘is actually less than the amount we are now 
using in the illicit manufacture of spirits alone.” The 
present use of barley for illegal beer is put at 26,824,- 
323 bushels, and of hops at 16,000,000 pounds. In 
wine making it estimates that 714,000 tons of grapes 
are used now, which is twice the amount that would 
be needed to duplicate prewar consumption. 

These expectations in the way of labor, material, 
and capital required are not impressive, even when 
allowance is made for the fact that the Association in 
these, as in most of its other estimates, restricts itself 
to consideration of what might be looked for in the 
wet states only. The estimates are quite at variance 
with the forecasts of other hopeful but quite unsound 
wets who have been seeing millions of men and tens of 
millions of money put to work. There is no reason 
to suppose that under-any circumstances more than 
the original 100,000 persons would find employment, 
although the payroll doubtless would be greater than 
the $125,000,000 at which it stood before. 

It is probable, in addition, that something more 
than $200,000,000 of materials would be required in 
a return to legitimate manufacture, although, as has 
been indicated, not all these would be finding new 
markets. Population has increased more than 20 
per cent in the past twelve years, and the 1914 census 
of manufactures put the cost of materials at $168,933,- 
000. Of these 51 per cent came from the fields and 
orchards of the farms, but even so the purchases of the 
breweries and distilleries amounted to less than 2 per 
cent of the agricultural yield. This figure is impor- 
tant, for there has been no aspect of the prohibition 
question more distorted than this. 





No important direct benefits other than these would 
come from a return to legalized traffic in liquor. It is 
one of the anomalies of the situation that there would 
be substantial losses. In an economic sense, there 
would be the effect upon real estate and upon em- 
ployment of the closing of the speakeasies. 


The Speakeasy Problem 


The police say that there are 32,000 speakeasies in 
New York City. The Prohibition Administration says 
the number is smaller. Certainly, however, there are 
25,000. Careful inquiry shows that the average rent, 
taking the small with the large, is $200 a month, a 
total of $5,000,000 a month or $60,000,000 a year. It 
is shown, also, that the rents are at least twice what 
they would be if the premises were put to other uses. 

An average of six persons is employed in each speak- 
easy, or 150,000 altogether, at wages ranging from 
$200 a month for chefs to $30 a month for waiters. 
The total is $710 a month, or $8,520 a year. For the 
25,000 the yearly aggregate reaches $213,000,000, or 
$273,000,000 with rent. In a depressed rental market 
and at a time when unemployment is at a peak these 
are items of undeniable importance, whatever the 
ethics of the matter may be. It is supposed that in 
the country at large there are more than 100,000 
speakeasies. Presumably their disbursements will 
average at least 75 per cent of those in New York. In 
the whole number, then, it is probable that 500,000 
persons are employed, with $850,000,000 being spent 
for rent and wages. 

Of the benefits that have come from prohibition it 
is difficult to speak in economic terms. They are 
intangibles, and with intangibles it is as easy to argue 
negatively as affirmatively. The change that has 
come from prosperity to depression adds still another 
complication, and the facts may not be arrived at until 
we have a clearer perspective than is possible now. 


Spirits, Wine, and Beer 


Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, has given the most 
categorical summation of the economic benefits to be 
claimed for prohibition. Taking all the factors of 
increased productivity, increased buying, increased 
savings, decreased turnover, and the like, he has 
credited to the new order an increase of $6,000,000,000 
a year in the national income. The drys contend 
that with a return to the old order this would be lost, 
and with it the share of the government in the form of 
taxes. How great this is cannot be said because of the 
impossibility of tracing it down to final classifications. 
A suggestion may be found, however, in the fact that 
for the past ten years about 23 per cent of the national 
income has been paid in the form of taxes. On this 
basis the $6,000,000,000 would yield $150,000,000. 

From all these considerations it will appear that a 
return to legalized traffic in liquor would offer its 
principal reward in the form of taxes. It must appear 
also that if this reward is to be enjoyed fully the return 
must be to all three forms of alcoholic beverages, not to 
wines and beer alone. Spirits have always paid three 
fourths of the taxes, and they would again. With 
wines and beer alone the easing of the burden would 
be hardly appreciable. 
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Courtesy York Ice Machinery Corp. 


Thick-Ribbed Ice 


To makers of artificial ice 1890 was a red-letter year. Marked by a severe shortage in the natural-ice crop, it led 
to acceptance of the manufactured substitute. By 1928 the use of natural ice was negligible, and today, despite the 
many domestic ice boxes that dispense with ice deliveries, the usurper does a 59,000,000-ton business yearly. 
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White-Hot Steel 


Workmen around the open-hearth furnaces always like to watch a ‘‘tap.” In this picture the 75-ton ladleful of 
liquid metal has just streamed from the furnace. It will become part of an ingot weighing 212 tons. The crane lifts 
the container, and pours the glowing mass of steel—still at a heat of 3,200 degrees Fahrenheit—into the ingot mold. 
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1—CANDIDATES 


Biographies of the Republican Certainty, the Democratic Favorite, and 


Two Prominent Outsiders 














New York. 


Iowa, August 10. 


The U. S. Hoover Roosevelt Garner Baker 
Grant President. Born at Blossom 
1869 “Black Friday” in * * * * * * Prairie, Tex., Nov. * * * 
Wall Street. 22. 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. Two years old. Born at Martinsburg, 
1871 The Great Fire in * * * * * * W. Va., Dec. 3. 
Chicago. 
1 87 4 Tweed ring broken in | Born at West Branch, ‘ ‘ ‘ Five years old. Three years old. 





1882 


Rockefeller founded 
the Standard Oil 
Trust. 


Walked two miles to 
a country school. 


Born at Hyde Park, 
N.Y. (Fifth cousin 
of T. R.) 


Farm boy in Red 
River County, Texas. 


Sixth grade pupil, W. 
Va. public schools. 





1888 


Boom times. Harrison 
elected President. 


Moved from  lIowa 
to Newberg, Ore. 


Acquired his first 
pony. 


In Clarksville, Texas, 
studying law. 


Freshman at Johns 
Hopkins University. 





1893 


Financial panic. 
Business failures. 


Junior at Leland 
Stanford University. 


Began collecting 
ship models. 


Admitted to bar. Ed- 
ited Uvalde Leader. 


A.B. at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 





1895 


Prices down. Bryan 
preached free silver. 


A. B. in engineering, 
Stanford University. 


Preparatory school, 
Groton, Mass. 


Married Ettie Rhein- 
er, of Uvalde County. 


LL. B. at Washington 
& Lee University. 





1899 


End of the Spanish- 
American War. 


Married Lou Henry, 
of Monterey, Cal. 


Last year at prepar- 
atory school. 


Elected to the Texas 
legislature. 


Moved from Martins- 
burg to Cleveland. 








McKinley _ reélected | Chief Engineer, Chi- | Freshman at Har- | Reélected, after a | Partner in the firm of 
1900 President. nese Bureau of Mines. | vard University. campaign on horse- | Foran, McTighe & 
back. Baker. 
Roosevelt President. | Partner in Bewick, | Stroke oar on Newell | Elected to the U. S. | Married Elizabeth 
1902 First airplanes. Moreing & Co., Lon- | Boat Club, Harvard. | Congress, first term. | Leopold, of Potts- 
don. town, Pa. 





1905 


Roosevelt inaugu- 
rated, second term. 


Organizer of mining 
companies in Asia. 


Married Anna E. 


Roosevelt, of N.Y.C. 


Made his first speech 
in Congress. 


Elected city solicitor 
of Cleveland. 





1912 


Woodrow Wilson 
elected President. 


Director of Russo- 
Asiatic Corp., Ltd. 


Anti-Tammany 
member, N. Y. State 
Senate. 


Member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


Elected mayor of 
Cleveland as a Pro- 
gressive. 





1914 


War began in Europe, 
July 28. 


Chairman American 
Relief Com., Belgium. 


Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 


Elected to Congress 
for his seventh term. 


Reélected mayor of 
Cleveland. 





1917 


The United States en- 
tered the war. 


Appointed United 
States Food Adminis- 
trator. 


Member’ of _ the 
“‘junior”’ War Cabi- 
net. 


Voted against the 
Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 


Secretary of War, and 
Wilson’s chief adviser. 





1920 


Warren G. Harding 
elected President. 


Unsuccessful _candi- 
date for Republican 
nomination. 


Democratic candi- 
date for Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Ranking Democratic 
member of the House. 


Last year in the Wil- 
son Cabinet. 





1921 


Postwar depression of 
business. 


—— Secretary 
of Commerce. 


Returned to law 
practice, N. Y. C. 


Democratic _spokes- 
man on taxation. 


Returned to Cleve- 
land to practice law. 





1924 


Calvin Coolidge elect- 
ed President. 


Supported Coolidge 
in the 1924 campaign. 


Nominated Al Smith 
for President. 


Made war on the Mel- 
lon tax plan. 


Attorney for large 
financial interests. 





1928 


Boom times in the 


United States. 


Elected President of 
the U.S. 


Elected governor of 
New York. 


Silent at the Al Smith 
convention. 


Counsel, Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger 
case. 





1930 


Depression, following 
the market panic. 


Signed the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill. 


Reélected governor 
of New York. 


Elected to Congress 
for his fifteenth term. 


Appointed to the 
ickersham Com- 
mission. 





1931 


Panic in Europe. Ger- 
man moratorium. 


Offered a plan for fi- 
nancial _—reconstruc- 
tion. 


Began to cast his 
eyes on Washington. 


Elected Speaker of 
the House. 


Urged repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 





1932 








Election year. 





Republican candidate 
for President. 





Likely Democratic 
candidate. 





Dark horse candidate 
for the nomination. 





Dark horse candidate 
for the nomination. 



































Chicago Planks 


2—ISSUES 


A Summary of the Position of the Two Parties in 1928—And a Forecast of 
Their Policies in 1932 
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Republicans, 1928 


Republicans, 1932 


Democrats, 1928 


Democrats, 1932 





Tariff 


Applauded the protective 
system. Promised a lim- 
ited revision upward to 
assist “certain industries” 
handicapped by foreign 
competition. 


Despite some dissatisfac- 
tion in Big Business cir- 
cles, will defend the pres- 
ent law and point to the 
“*flexible’’ provisions. 


Took a tip from the Re- 
publicans and plumped 
for a_ protective tariff 
based on “actual differ- 
ence between cost of pro- 
duction at home and 
abroad.” 


Will swing back to its 
earlier position and de- 
mand an international con- 
ference to consider a 
general reduction of tariffs. 





Prohibi- 


tion 


Adopted Borah’s plank, 
pledging the party to 
“vigorous enforcement of 
this section of the Consti- 
tution.” 


Seeking to hold the dry 
vote, and to win the wet, 
will propose a plan for a 
referendum. 


Pledged the party to 
strict enforcement—as a 
prelude to nominating a 
candidate in favor of re- 
peal! 


Over the die-hard opposi- 
tion of the South, will 
favor a popular vote on 
restoring power to the 
states. 





Economy 


Pledged strict economy 
(despite an increase of 
$137,000,000 in expendi- 
tures under a Republican 
Administration from 1924 
to 1928). 


Will favor thorough re- 
organization of the ma- 
chinery of federal govern- 
ment and blame the 
Democrats for blocking 
it. 


Pledged strict economy 
(despite an increase of 
$44,000,000 in expendi- 
tures under a Democratic 
Administration from1912 
to 1916). 


Will favor thorough re- 
organization of the ma- 
chinery of federal govern- 
ment and blame _ the 
Republicans for blocking 
it. 





The Bonus 


Dodged the issue, but 
pledged the party to 
““sympathetic —_consider- 


ation of the many prob- 
lems of the veteran.” 


Will repeat the same for- 
mula. 


Dodged the issue, but 
promised that “none of 
the benefits recorded by 
Democratic votes shall 
be withdrawn.” 


Will repeat the same for- 
mula. 





Farm 


Relief 


Promised to create a Farm 
Board and to “stabilize” 
prices through control of 
surplus crops. 


Will soft-pedal the Farm 
Board and promise a 
“marketing system on 
sounder and more eco- 
nomical lines.” 


Also promised to ‘‘stabil- 
ize”’ the price of farm 
products through control 
of surplus crops. 


Will attack the Farm 
Board and promise a 
““marketing system on 
sounder and more eco- 
nomical lines.” 





Taxes 


Pledged the Republican 
party to “such further re- 
duction of taxes as the 
condition of the Treasury 
may permit.” 


Will admit that reduction 
is now impossible and 
praise the Administra- 
tion’s effort to balance 
the budget. 


Accused the Republicans 
of reducing the national 
debt too rapidly, instead 
of reducing taxes more. 


Will now claim credit for 
helping to reduce the pub- 
lic debt so rapidly, and 
promise higher surtaxes. 





War 
Debts 


Declared the party is 
“steadfastly opposed and 
will continue to oppose 
cancellation,” believing 
the settlements fair to all 
concerned. 


Will reaffirm the party’s 
opposition to cancellation 
but declare that “‘tempo- 
rary readjustments” may 
be necessary. 


Silent on this question. 


Since the party will not 
be in power when pay- 
ments again fall due on 
Dec. 15, it can easily 
promise to. collect every- 
thing. 





Trust 
Laws 


Nothing to say on this 
question. 


Will urge effective regu- 
lation, but propose 
amendment of existing 
laws to give producers 
control of their output. 


Demanded ‘“‘strict en- 
forcement of antitrust 
laws and enactment of 
other laws. . . to control 
this great menace.” 


Will reaffirm its faith in 
an antiquated code of 
legislation which forces a 
system of competitive 
anarchy on business. 





Railroads 


Suggested that “possible 
modifications or amend- 
ments of existing law 
should be considered,” in 
view of “‘changes in public 
demands, trade conditions, 
and the character of the 
competition.” 


Will sharpen these gener- 
alities into proposals (1) 
for regulation of motor- 
trucks, and (2) for broad- 
ening the present basis 
for regulating railway 
rates. 


Declared that “‘common 
carriers ... must be 
protected in an equal 
opportunity to compete, 
so that regulation against 
exorbitant rates will be 
aided by competition.” 


May propose some form of 
regulation for motortrucks 
but will not propose any 
fundamental change in the 
present basis of regulating 
railway rates. 





Foreign 
Policy 








Declared the party in 
favor of disarmament, but 
opposed to any partici- 
— by the United 
States in European affairs. 


Will reaffirm the policy 
of nonparticipation, 
though the U. S. has been 
deeply involved in Euro- 
pean affairs since the 
moratorium of June, 1931. 








Declared the Democratic 
party in favor of disarm- 
ament, but opposed to 
any participation by the 
United States in Euro- 
pean affairs. 





Will repeat this formula, 
though the party is sure 
to be involved in Euro- 
pean affairs (war debts, 
reparations, loans, etc.) if 
it is returned to power. 
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3—CONVENTIONS 


Keynote Orators, Programs, and Delegates of the Two Meetings at 


Chicago: Republican—June 14; Democratic—June 27 





KEYNOTE ORATORS 


Republican 


LESTER JESSE. DICKINSON, of Algona, | Ja. Age 59. 
Nz ative Iowan. Known in the Corn Belt as “Hell-Raising 
Dick,” an alias given him by Nicholas Longworth. _ Bache- 


lor of Science from Cornell College (Iowa, not Ithaca). 
Bachelor of Law from Iowa state. Ardent dry. Six times 
elected to the House of Representatives and once to the 
Senate, of which he is now a member. Chautauqua lec- 
turer. Phi Delta Phi. Ex-Lieutenant, Co. F, lowa Nation- 
al Guard. Ex-Leader of the Farm Bloc. Ex-Champion of 
the McNary-Haugen “equalization fee.’ Staunch sup- 
sorter of the Administration, though originally opposed to 
loover’s nomination. Low visibility as a prophet. Pre- 
dicted in April, 1928, that if H. H. were entered against Al 
Smith, the latter would sweep the east and win with 327 
electoral votes. Will not repeat this prediction at Chicago. 


Democratic 


ALBEN WILLIAM BARKLEY, of Paducah, Ky. Age 55. 


Kentuckian by birth. Lawyer by vocation. Methodist by 
religion. Ardent dry, but seconded Al Smith’s nomination 
at Piston in 1928. Author of many prohibition bills. 


Voted for adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. Once 
proposed to tax every man, woman, and child 7} cents a 
day for its enforcement. Energetic campaigner. Powerful 
physique. Known to his friends as an “iron man.” Eight- 
a ta a orator. Seven times elected to the House and once 
to the Senate, of which he is now a member. Favorite son 
of Kentucky for the 1932 nomination until he withdrew in 
March. Strong bias in favor of Roosevelt. Has announced 
that he will “welcome suggestions from all elements in the 
party’’ as to what to keynote about. All elements in the 
party have taken him at his word. 








PROGRAMS 


First Day 


Keynote speeches. * * * Extravagant denunciation of 


the party in power by the party out of power and of the 
yarty out of power by the party in power. * * * Flash- 
ight pictures. * * * Addresses of 2s cnn * * * Appoint- 
ment of committees on Credentials, Rules, and Platform. 


Second Day 


Report of committees on Rules and Credentials. 
Sharp dispute over the seating of several Southern delega- 
tions. * * * More flashlight pictures. * * * Rumors of 
a bolt, of a landslide, of a betrayal. * * * Address by the 
Permanent Chairman, repeating what the Temporary 
Chairman said. 


** * 


Third Day 


Submission of the party platform, on which the Committee 
on Resolutions has spent two sleepless nights, on a diet of 
tobacco smoke. * * * Bitter factional dispute over farm 
relief and prohibition. * * * Appearance of the steam 
roller and adoption of the platform. 


Fourth to Nth Day 


Nominating and seconding speeches for Presidential candi- 


dates. * * * Heyday for favorite sons. * * * “South 
Dakota offers that peerless leader,” etc., etc. * * * Nom- 
ination of candidates. * * * Demonstration. * * * Hast 


nomination of a Vice Presidential candidate. * * * Ad- 
journment. 








DELEGATES 


—— —President Hoover’s nomination on the first 


Democratic—Necessary to a choice, under the two-thirds 
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4—POLITICAL BACKGROUND 
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Lone Vermont, Mugwump States, and the Solid South 





States voting REPUBLICAN in the 
past five elections, 1912-1928 


MME Five times Four 
Two One ([_l]None 


Three 
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Division of Party Strength 











Republicans 


1. Vermont is the only state carried by 
the Republican party in all of the past 
—_— (Even Maine deserted in 


2. Republicans have carried the follow- 
ing states (figures show electoral vote) 
four times out of the past five: 


Connecticut 8 Minnesota ll 
Delaware 3 New Jersey 16 
Illinois 29 New York AT 
Indiana 14 Oregon 5 
lowa 11 Pennsylvania 36 
Maine 5 Utah 4 
Michigan 19 West Virginia 8 


3. These states are predominantly Re- 
— territory in a normal year. 

ith Vermont’s 3 added, they total 219 
electoral votes—with 57 more needed for 
a majority. 





Democrats 


1. The solidest part of the Solid South 
consists of six states carried by the 
Democratic party in all of the past five 
elections: 


Alabama 11 Louisiana 10 
Arkansas 9 Mississippi 9 
Georgia 12 SouthCarolina 8 


2. Democrats have carried these four 
states four times: 


Florida 7 Texas 23 
North Carolina 13 Virginia 11 


3. The total electoral strength here is 
113 votes. This is about half the 218 
with which the Republican party usually 
starts. It is 153 short of a majority. 





Doubtful Territory 


1. There are 23 states which neither 
party has carried more than three times 
out of the past five: 


Arizona 3 New Hampshire 4 
California 22 New Mexico 3 
Colorado 6 North Dakota 4 
Idaho 4 Ohio 26 
Kansas 9 Oklahoma 11 
Kentucky 11 Rhode Island 4 
Maryland 8 South Dakota 4 
Massachusetts 17 ‘Tennessee 11 
Missouri 15 Washington 8 
Montana 4. Wisconsin 12 
Nebraska 7 Wyoming 3 
Nevada > 


2. The votes in the balance in these 
twenty-three doubtful states total 199. 
Of this number, 106 represent a group of 
fifteen states lying west of the Missis- 
sippi. 
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No. 1 Problem Solved 











Experts agree that necessary bank liquidation is at an end. Wash- 
ington, hard pressed, has halted the flood of unnecessary closings 


Brookhart of Iowa is taking pot shots at the 

ubiquitous and unwearying Eugene Meyer, gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, most frequent 
participant in White House banking conferences, most 
frequently called witness in Congressional banking 
hearings. 


Te: favorite indoor sport of the bustling Smith W. 


Wall Street in lowa's Eyes 


“TI know you are a good shot, Senator,” says the 
scornfully smiling Mr. Meyer. “I will admit that 
you are a hard target to hit,” says the smugly grin- 
ning Mr. Brookhart. 

Mr. Brookhart’s gun has been going pop! pop! at 
Mr. Meyer ever since the latter didn’t run the War 
Finance Corporation and the federal land banks the 
way the paunchy Iowa senator wanted them run. 
Furthermore, and worse, Mr. Meyer made his millions 
in Wall Street before taking up full-time jobs in Wash- 
ington at salaries ranging from $1 to $12,000 a year. 
. « « “You Wall Street fellows—.” When Mr. 
Brookhart says that, whether to Eugene Meyer or 
Richard Whitney, he has said an Iowan mouthful; 
it is the most reviling epithet in his vocabulary. 

A few days before Mr. Brookhart began pumping 
buckshot into the brawny and unruffled Mr. Whitney 
at the stock-exchange inquiry, he spied his favorite 
quarry in another hearing room. Up went the gun 
and—“There’ve been more bank failures since you’ ve 
been governor of the Federal Reserve Board than for 
any other period in history!” 

Mr. Meyer, who has been on the Board about a year 
and a half, looked at Mr. Brookhart long and hard, as 
if he were a Missouri—Pacific loan, seemed about to 
reject him, then took him up: “Yes. And you might 
also say that over the past four weeks the deposits in 
banks that reopened equaled those in banks that failed. 
That hasn’t happened before in the past four years.” 
The ball had been passed back to Mr. Brookhart. 


Failures in Prosperity Years 


Though the Iowa Nimrod didn’t know it, and no 
one else paid much attention to it at the moment, 
Mr. Meyer, in few words, had said an R. F. C. mouth- 
ful. He repeated it a couple of weeks later, in a 
less emphatic but none the less meaning way, when 
testifying at the price-stabilization hearings directed 
by the businesslike Representative Goldsborough of 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore. This time the four weeks 


had grown to six—six weeks in which the deposits of 
banks reopened were at last equal to those of banks 
that had been closed. 

What was the significance of this remark he was 
now repeating about deposits in reopened banks? 
Had there come, at long last, a change in the trend 
line on the bank-failure chart? One swallow does 
not make a summer or six weeks a trend. However— 

From the beginning of 1921 to the end of the first 
quarter of 1932 a third of the total number of banks 
in existence in 1920 had failed. To be precise, the 
number that failed was 9,787. Most of them failed in 
the so-called prosperity years—5,642 from 1921 to 
1929 inclusive. This was at the rate of 52 banks a 
month. The 1,345 failures in 1930 were at the rate of 
111 a month; the 2,298 in 1931, at the rate of 192 a 
month. The peak was last October, when 522 banks 
failed while the National Credit Corporation was being 
organized. With the cushioning afforded by that 
agency, the number of failures in November was held 
to 175; but in December and January the situation 
again got out of hand and exactly 700 banks closed 
their doors—358 in December, 342 in January. 


The Needle Takes Effect 


Enter now, in February, the initial operations of the 
R. F. C. and the launching of the Glass-Steagall bill 
authorizing the Federal reserve banks, “‘in exceptional 
circumstances,” to discount member-bank assets of 
types not ordinarily eligible for this purpose. It wasa 
month of feverish excitement among bankers through- 
out the country and among the banking authorities 
and Administration leaders at Washington. Could 
the R. F. C. get under way in time to avert a catas- 
trophe before the month was out? If not, could the 
Glass-Steagall bill be passed in time to give effective 
relief? 

The answer, fortunately, was yes to both questions. 
The R. F. C. held the number of failures in February 
to 115. In March it held them to 45—a lower figure 
than in any month since the stock market was at its 
peak in the summer of 1929. Thus stood the record 
at the end of the first quarter of 1932. April, the first 
second-quarter month, showed a total of about 60 fail- 
ures. That was part of the story Mr. Meyer was hinting 
at in his rejoinder to Senator Brookhart’s taunt. 

But Mr. Meyer had spoken of bank failures and 
reopenings in terms of deposit figures. Taking de- 


posits as a measurement, bank failures in the nine 
prosperity years were at the rate of $16,000,000 a 
month; reopenings, $2,000,000-plus a month, or 14 
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NO. 1 PROBLEM SOLVED 


per cent. In 1930 the failures rose to $72,000,000 a 
month; reopenings were $5,000,000 a month, or 7 
per cent. Last year the failures rose still higher— 
$140,000,000 a month, but with a slight improvement 
in reopenings, which were $13,000,000 a month, or 
9percent. In January of this year, despite the efforts 
of the National Credit Corporation, the failures in- 
volved deposits of $225,000,000; the reopenings, only 
$11,000,000, or 5 percent. Things looked pretty dark. 

Then came the beginning of R. F. C. operations 
referred to above. Deposits involved in failures 
dropped from the $225,000,000 figure in January to 
$60,000,000 in February; the ratio of deposits in 
reopened banks to those in closed banks rose from the 
5 per cent low of January to 19 per cent—better than 
the monthly average even of the prosperity years. 
But the pronounced change, the one Mr. Meyer 
thought worth talking about, came in March: the 
bank-failure figure that had hit $471,000,000 in Octo- 
ber and had averaged $140,000,000 a month for the 
year dropped to $15,000,000, and the ratio of deposits 
in banks reopened rose to within a fraction of 100 
per cent. 


At Last the Roads Meet 


This, then, was the significance of the terse remark 
provoked by the irrepressible Mr. Brookhart’s pot 
shot: that a banking situation, which in January was 
out of hand and headed no one knew where, was a few 
weeks later turned about and started moving in the 
opposite direction; that the bank-failure and bank- 
reopening lines on the banking chart, which have 
rarely converged during the past eleven years, but on 
the contrary have usually been far apart—these lines, 
almost overnight, were drawn together just when such 
a possibility seemed never more remote. The pressure 
that the banks of the country were under, the turn 
that the banking statistics might have taken in Febru- 
ary, March, and April, had the emergency measures 
not been adopted when they were, is indicated by the 
fact that 1,319 banks had been helped out of their 
difficulties by R. F.C. loans by the middle of April. 
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Of course, the R. F. C. and the Glass-Steagall Act 
are temporary measures—palliatives adopted to re- 
lieve a bad situation while an effective remedy is being 
sought for bank failures and pending an adequate 
answer to the riddle of better banking that Mr. Meyer 
calls “‘the most important public question before the 
country.” Meanwhile a group of technical experts, 
representing the Federal Reserve Board and the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks, is making an intensive study 
of the causes of the rising tide of bank failures since 
1920. This group is euphemistically known as the 
Reserve System Committee on Branch Banking, but 
bank failures are the real subject of its investigations 
and branch banking but one of the major remedies it 
is examining. The committee has made some pre- 
liminary confidential reports, and the complete results 
of its studies, which have been going on for two years, 
are expected to engage the Federal Reserve authorities 
during the next several months. 

The reserve system’s linking of bank failures and 
branch banking for joint study grows out of the fact 
that the problem of bank 
failures still presents itselt 
as primarily one of the 
small bank and the small 
community, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in the past 
two years the failures have 
spread into the larger cities. 
During the nine prosperity 
years more than two thirds 400 
of the approximately 6,000 
failures occurred in twelve 
states, predominantly agri- 
cultural—Iowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, and 300 
South Carolina. In the 
past two years one third 
of the failures have been 
in six states—lllinois, 
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All records were smashed in October, 1931, when 522 banks closed their doors. Last March, for the first time in 
four years, the deposits of banks reopened in one month equalled those in banks closed—a fair indication that the 
tide has definitely turned. The figures: $15,499,000 in 28 banks reopened; $15,936,000 in 45 banks closed. 
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Indiana, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. Nevertheless, in each of the twelve states 
where the wearing-down process had been longest and 
hardest, the failures continued through 1931 in larger 
numbers than in any previous year, as they did also 
in agricultural areas generally. 


Oft-Told Story of the Small Bank 


When Mr. Meyer told a Congressional committee 
that the R. F. C. had made loans to 1,319 banks by 
the middle of April, he added that 92 per cent of them 
were in places of less than 100,000 population and 
76 per cent in places of less than 10,000. Three 
fourths of the banks that have failed over the last 
eleven years were in towns of less than 2,500, and 
more than a third were in towns of less than 500. 
The number of failures in proportion to the total 
number of banks in towns of less than 500 has been 
twice as great as in places of more than 2,500. 

The tremendous odds against the small bank are 
shown even more strikingly by a study of the resources 
of banks that have failed—that is, by the amount of 
money available for diversifying their risks. Based 
on the number of banks in existence in 1920, more than 
a third with loans and investments of less than 
$500,000, and more than half with less than $150,000, 
have now failed. The rate of failure among banks in 
proportion to their resources decreases steadily from 
over 50 per cent for banks with less than $150,000 to 
3 per cent for those with $50,000,000 or over. 

Mr. Meyer’s contention before Senate and House 
banking committees has been that the dual system of 
banking leads to mutually harmful competition be- 
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tween the state governments and the federal govern- 
ment in an effort to “attract” banks under their 
respective charters; that the result is laxity in many 
state banking laws and a lower standard of national 
banking laws and Federal Reserve requirements than 
would prevail except for this competition; that the 
competition and laxity combined have been disastrous 
to both the state and national systems; and that a 
sound banking system for the country as a whole is 
“‘an essential precedent to a successful amelioration 
of peaks and depressions—a vital factor in achieving 
greater stability of business.” 





After Emergency Measures, What? 


In short, in the present banking emergency, the 
R. F. C., treating state and national banks impartially, 
can influence the trend lines on the banking chart; it 
can hold down the number of failures and lift up the 
number of reopenings. It can do this because it has 
two billion dollars of federal funds temporarily at its 
disposal; but, as Mr. Meyer told a Senate banking 
subcommittee, “If a bank is unsound it will close 
sooner or later, even if it does get temporary help.” 
For member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
the Glass-Steagall Act is a second line of emer- 
gency defense against failure—a powerful defense if 
its use should become necessary, though thus far 
there has been little actual use of it; the knowledge 
that it is there if needed has sufficed. Beyond these 
emergency measures, however, lies the big permanent 
job of “better banking,” whether through a single 
system or forty-nine. That’s something else for 
Mr. Brookhart—and others—to shoot at. 










[] Less than 10 per 100 

From 10 to 25 per 100 
From 25 to 50 per 100 
WME More than 50 per 100 





Shading shows ratio of suspensions for the 11 year period 
for the number of banks each state boasted in 1920 
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Retailers Make the Effort 


And find it takes imagination—and money—to entice the depression- 
dollar into the open and put it to work, but it can be done 








By JOHNSON HEYwoopD 


Photographs by ROYER-SHANNON 








and there are many of them—are the ones who 

strictly follow the highly modern storekeeping 
technique laid down 206 years ago by Daniel Defoe 
in his book, The Compleat English Tradesman. 

“Let no young tradesman,” Defoe advised, “value 
himself upon having a very great throng of goods in 
hand; having just a necessary supply to produce a 
choice of new and fashionable goods, that gives his shop 
a reputation. 

“But nothing dishonors him more than to have 
people come to buy things usual to be had in such 
shops, and go away without them. 


PR ese tice who are making profits these days— 


First Principles 


“He must take special care to have his shop not so 
much crowded with a large bulk of goods, as with a 


well-sorted and well-chosen quantity, proper for his — 


business. In order to do this, his buying part requires 
not only a good judgment in the wares he is to deal in, 
but a perfect government of his judgment by his 
understanding to suit and sort his quantities and pro- 
portions, as well to his shop, as to the particular place 
where his shop is situate; for example, a particular 
sortment of goods, even in the same way, suits one 
part of the town or one town and not another.” 

Those rules of successful merchandising have never 
been improved upon. My authority is one of the 
most successful retailers in America. He admits, how- 
ever, that they are too often ignored during boom 
times when profits are easy and large, and when almost 
anyone can make a go of “keeping store.” 

But, as a result of getting back to a strict observance 
of Defoe’s formula, retailers as a class have main- 
tained their sales and profits at remarkably high 
levels. Retailing has suffered less in the past two 
years than most major lines of business. Few indus- 
tries can show so small a percentage of failures during 
these difficult times as retailing. 


Prosperous by Comparison 


Industrial production as a whole is off 35 per cent 
from normal. The steel industry is down 70 per cent 
or more. Department-store sales in dollars are only 
about 6 per cent below the 1923-25 average. Sales 
for 1931 are off only about 8.5 per cent from 1930. 





U. S. Steel’s profits for 1931 declined 88 per cent 
from 1930—for which year profits were 47 per cent 
less than in 1929. Similarly General Motors, in spite 
of a boom in electric refrigeration, made 23 per cent 
less in 1931 than in 1930. Woolworth’s drop in profits 
was only 7.5 per cent—in sales only 2.3 per cent. 
S. H. Kress & Company shows a fall in operating 
profit of 7 per cent—in sales a negligible one third of 
1 per cent. These examples are typical of large inde- 
pendent stores, as well as chains. 

Almost all stores have sold a far greater physical 
volume of goods during the depression than before. 
Some have sold more in actual dollar volume, in spite 
of the fact that prices on the average are down from — 
25 per cent to 30 per cent. 

To find out how they have been able to maintain 
sales so well, I talked with thirteen retailers. They 
included operators of high-class, independent specialty 
and department stores, clothing, and furniture stores; 
chains of 1¢ to $1 stores, and chains of department 
stores. They cover all price ranges from the highest 
to the lowest. While their policies vary in detail, 
basically they are much alike. 


His Majesty, the Customer 


They all agree that it has been necessary: (1) To 
keep stocks low. While, according to the Federal 
Reserve figures, department store sales fell only 8.5 
per cent from 1931, average stocks are down more 
than 11 per cent. Some retailers have done much 
better than that. (2) To keep stocks complete so 
that sales will not be lost. (3) To keep prices as low 
as possible, quality considered. (4) To learn what 
customers want as to style, quality, and price. 

Take, as an example, John David, who operates a 
chain of men’s furnishing and clothing stores in New 
York City. The physical volume of goods sold by 
him in 1931 was 334 per cent ahead of 1930. The 
volume in dollars, and even the net profit, was also 
ahead—a notable accomplishment. 

David sensed what was coming shortly after the 
stock market crashed in 1929. He was convinced 
that prices would fall and business be hard to get. 

“Early in 1930,” he says, “I started a drastic move 
to get rid of high-priced stocks. Prices were reduced 
until the old stocks were cleaned out. That gave me 
plenty of cash to take advantage (Continued on Page 38) 
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-View Photographs 


First-person pictures, Wilson Royer calls them. 
The new technique which Royer and his partner, 
photographer Palmer Shannon, have developed is 
the outgrowth of a conviction that in certain situ- 
ations the effectiveness of a photograph can be 
immeasurably increased if it portrays the action 
as seen, not by a passive by-stander but by one of 
the actual participants. 

Believe it or not, that conviction had its origin 
when Royer, a budding architect, was helping erect 
a skyscraper in Jacksonville. He slipped on a 
girder, lost his balance, managed to twine his legs 
around the beam. There, eighteen stories above 
the ground, he dangled head down until rescue 
came. 

**The onlooker’s heart was in his mouth,”’ com- 
ments Mr. Royer, ‘‘but imagine how I felt!’’ 

Messrs. Royer and Shannon have at last managed 
to capture that vivid first-person sensation on film; 
it affords a new and dramatic way of retelling 
many a familiar story. 


The pictures here reproduced were made at Lord 
& Taylor’s. 











The last is not least of the points on which a woman bases her foot- 
wear yes or no, though she is apt to be concerned more about style 
than comfort. Above—Handbags are now protected by the ubiquitous 
Cellophane wrapper, which doubtless helps to remind shoppers that the 
exhibits they reject must be kept spotless for the customer who follows 
after. Next to devise a method of keeping bargain counters neat! 




















RETAILERS MAKE THE EFFORT 





The Customer Tells on Herself 


Macy, canny merchandiser, sent out this ques- 
tionnaire and made its cash trade spend more cash 
by the Ask-Me-Another method. Incidentally, the 
questions gave the ladies ideas. 


Do you prefer shiny or dull hosiery? 

If you were buying six pairs, how many would be 
service weight, how many sheer, how many mesh. 
What do you consider a fair price for a pair of 
sheer hose for street wear? 


Which kind of handbag do you prefer for street 
use—the envelope type, pouch type, or those with 
the top handle? 

Do you consider the lining and fittings in a hand- 
bag as being as important as the outside appear- 
ance? 

If you were spending five dollars, would you prefer 
one good bag or two inexpensive ones? 


Would you be interested in a sale of inexpensive 
rayon underwear? 

If so, what price would you prefer—40 cents, 75 
cents, or $1? 











The customer in search of gloves is asked to lean her elbow on the 
counter, which is built to the most convenient height. Glove stretchers 
and talcum, necessary adjuncts to a try-on in hot weather, can usually 
be dispensed with at other seasons of the year. Above—The stocking 
salesgirl wears no rings, the customer often does; which explains why 
shoppers are gently dissuaded from trying their hand at a ‘‘fitting.” 
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of the lower prices which some manufacturers were 
quoting. 

“We insisted that they maintain our regular stand- 
ard of quality, for it is value, not merely price, that 
sells our goods. Therefore, we did not buy up job 
lots or distress merchandise in the effort to quote 
startlingly low prices. 


Price as the Main Factor 


“We passed on the savings to our customers. To- 
day our highest-priced line of men’s clothing is 333 per 
cent lower than the old price. 

“We are careful to keep our stocks both fresh and 
complete. We do not carry excessive inventories. 
Thus when unseasonable weather this winter resulted 
in slow sales of suits and overcoats, we cut prices to 
the point where they sold.” 

John David is a devout disciple of Daniel Defoe. 

A chain of stores whose highest price is one dollar 
has enjoyed an increase in net profits every year in- 
cluding 1931. Dollar volume of sales is 6.6 per cent 
above 1930. Lower prices have accounted for this 
showing to some extent. Numerous items that were 
formerly above the $1l-top limit can now be carried, 
so the scope of the store’s activity is enlarged. But 
the management believes that low price is the prime 
consideration with its customers and so has not added 
as many new items in the higher price ranges as it 
might have. The great bulk of this chain’s business 
is now in the bottom two thirds of the price range—up 
to about 66 cents, that is. 

The management has revamped the stores to get 
better display and to make selling easier. Economies 
all along the line, but principally in executive and 
office expense, have improved net profits without 
hurting service. Other individually small economies 
have loomed large in total savings. 


Price as a Secondary Factor 


Stores of the more ‘‘exclusive”’ kind do not agree 
that low price is a considerable factor in their in- 
creased physical volume of business. 

One very high-class Fifth Avenue store does not 
stress price. The management says it has not lowered 
prices any to speak of but gives its customers better 
values for the same money. It is constantly on the 
lookout for novelties, keeps up to the minute in styles, 
and stresses originality in both merchandise and adver- 
tising. 

Lord & Taylor covers medium and high-price fields. 
It follows a long-range policy in both merchandising 
and sales promotion. It tries constantly to build 
future good will, prestige, and confidence. Therefore 
it is chary about going after immediate large volume 
by spectacular sales of low-priced goods. It concen- 
trates on carrying new and ingenious merchandise 
which will arouse buying interest. 

However, on occasion this store capitalizes on 
temporary market opportunities when the values are 
right. Thus it sold, as a result of only two advertise- 
ments, forty thousand dollars’ worth of a special pur- 
chase of gloves—a most unusual accomplishment. 
Another special purchase, this time of coats, was also 
featured in the advertising, and in very short order 
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sales totaled $28,000. Both sales were the result of 
courage and initiative. 

All the stores stress the importance of having full 
lines of goods—but not excessive stocks. One store 
“‘shops”’ itself to see if its lines are as complete as they 
should be. Stores buy on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
not only to keep stocks full and yet not unwieldy, but 
also to be in the van of style changes. More of the 
206-year-old Defoe influence! 

However, the outstanding development of the past 
two years seems to be the intelligent study of statistics 
and of the consumer to determine exactly his and her 
likes and dislikes as to type of merchandise wanted— 
price, store arrangement, and so on. 

Executives are watching figures closely, not merely 
for the sake of close financial control, but also to de- 
termine what to do and how to do it in merchandising. 

For example, one top-notch store executive was 
conning the detailed statistics of dress sales. He 
found that of one “‘number,” 134 had been sold a 
month or so before at $35 each. Then the line had 
been discontinued. He asked the buyer why. 


Catering to Men for a Change 


“Because 134 was an unusually big sale for us of one 
number. I decided it was time to get a new style.” 

“The fact that it sold so well is the best reason for 
believing it will continue to sell. Put it back in 
stock.” 

They did and in a few weeks sold two thousand 
more. 

In the same way progressive retailers have been 
going over the physical layouts of their stores. For 
instance, one had a very nicely gotten up and stocked 
men’s-clothing department, which, however, had 
never done the business it should have. The men’s 
shop was on the third floor. To get to it men had to 
fight their way to the elevators through the usual 
first-floor jam of women surging around bargain 
counters. 

Adroit questioning of men customers and imagina- 
tive study of the men’s department brought the con- 
viction that men disliked being elbowed by a crowd of 
females and squeezing in crowded elevators where 
they were expected to remove their hats. 

So a section of the first floor was set aside solely for 
the men, together with that part of the second floor 
immediately above. Private entrances from the 
street and private elevators were supplied. 

Sales in the men’s shop rose notably. 


The Power of Advertising 


The management of another store decided in 1930 
that perhaps it did not know all there was to be known 
about why women buy in one store rather than 
another. It sent out a questionnaire to ten thousand 
women of the economic status the store wanted to 
serve. It found out many interesting things, some of 
which the management had not suspected. 

For instance, it developed that 87 per cent of the 
women are led into a given store by its advertising. 
Once there, 37 per cent are most influenced by ade- 
quate selection and variety of merchandise. Twenty- 
two per cent favor the most modern store. Ventilation, 
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RETAILERS MAKE THE EFFORT 


light, elevator service, escalators, temperature, cheer- 
ful surroundings, and the like were found to be patent 
factors in holding trade. 

Lower prices and better values were the dominating 
factors with 21 per cent of the women. Well-trained 
and courteous sales people were the deciding influence 
with 12 per cent. 

Something like a dozen stores, in towns as different 
as New York, Newark, New Jersey, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, and Great Falls, Montana, have in the past 
year made definite attempts to learn at first hand 
what customers want. 


Get the Facts 


Retailers have always prided themselves that, being 
in close touch with the customer, they could accurately 
gauge buying trends. Admittedly nothing but a 
counter separates the store’s employees from the 
shopper—at least nothing visible to the physical 
eye. 

But gradually it began to dawn on some retail 
executives that the salesgirl, or man, had neither the 
time nor sufficient judgment accurately to gauge pub- 
lic opinion. Few shoppers volunteer information as 
to why they don’t buy, and most would resent being 
asked. Yet the customer is the only one who can 
tell. 

So retailers are going to the customer in other ways. 
Some use newspaper advertisements, asking customers 
to write in. Some mail out thousands of question- 
naires. The most accurate and effective plan, which 
has been used by a few, is to have trained investigators 
question the women at their homes. 

R. H. Macy & Company did this when it decided 
that past experience, hunch, and guesswork were not 
safe guides for its buying staff under present con- 
ditions. Not even its elaborate recording system, it 
was felt, could indicate what goods people now wanted 
and what prices they were willing or able to pay. 
Their buying habits had indubitably changed. 

Therefore Macy’s had investigators personally 
interview 20,469 women in the metropolitan district, 
getting answers to a large number of printed questions. 
A few samples of these are shown on page 37. 


Common-Sense Psychology 


Great care was taken with the wording of the ques- 
tions, in order to get honest and informative replies. 
Practical psychology was applied. Thus a question 
would not be, “Is quality or low price your principal 
consideration when buying a coat?” for the reason 
that nine times in ten pride would dictate the answer 
“quality” regardless of what the truth might be. 
The questionnaire covered practically every type of 
product sold by a department store. It asked about 
the type of merchandise wanted by consumers, the 
price they were willing to pay, and the quality they 
favored. 

From the answers Macy’s learned such things as 
the preferred type of fur trimming on coats, the per- 
centages of women who prefer handmade underwear, 
and how many want their underwear machine-made. 
Incidentally, the underwear buyer was astonished to 
find that there were many who wanted old-fashioned 
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knit woolen underwear. Guided by this startling 
information, a large supply was purchased and placed 
on sale. It sold as well as the diaphanous filmy stuff. 
“Dear old ladies,”’ says the buyer, “broke down and 
wept for joy when they saw it.” 

The store learned the relative demand for 99-inch 
and 108-inch sheets; for cotton as against all-wool 
blankets. 


Purchasing Wholesale 


The answers guided the store in selecting price 
levels—as important a bit of information as what 
kind of goods are wanted. Thus they found out how 
many women would pay $4 for underwear and how 
many would pay only $3, what percentage favored 
$15 dresses, and how many wanted room-sized rugs 
at $50. 

Macy’s buyers were closely guided by all of this 
information in planning the January sales—and those 
sales, promoted by vigorous and ingenious advertising, 
have been highly successful. It is possible that such 
investigations will continue to guide the merchandis- 
ing policies of the store. 

At any rate Macy’s and several other stores have 
proved that first-hand information is invaluable, if 
not absolutely essential, in times like these when 
precedents are untrustworthy because of radical 
changes in the buying temper and ability of the public. 

One store executive has rather positive ideas as to 
why many stores, in spite of the most unfavorable 
weather in fifty years, sold more goods in 1931 than in 
1930, although most manufacturers were currently 
taking terrific beatings. 

“For some reason that I can’t explain,” he says, 
‘in 1930 and 1931 manufacturers rolled onto their 
backs, waved their paws in the air, and whimpered. 


‘ 


Unwise Retrenchments 


“They couldn’t seem to understand what was hap- 
pening. We had to swing a club to get some of them 
to reflect lower material costs in the prices they made 
us. Actually many gave up trying to sell to us even 
when we showed them that the public would buy at 
the right price, quality considered. 

“The first thought of most of the manufacturers 
from whom we buy, and they number into the hun- 
dreds, was not how to sell but how to retrench. They 
fired able salesmen and important key executives. 
They cut down or cut out their advertising. They 
reduced wages and salaries without rhyme or reason 
and got their employees so scared of losing their jobs 
that good work was out of the question. 

“For some reason retailers generally did not take 
that hopeless, nothing-can-be done-about-it course. 
They went after business aggressively and intelli- 
gently. As a rule they maintained their advertising 
at the old levels—in some cases increasing it. They 
promptly and completely reflected in their prices 
every drop in wholesale levels. Wage cuts have been 
slight and infrequent. In some cases more people 
have been employed to handle the increased volume 
of physical transactions.” 

Perhaps American manufacturers can learn some 
needed lessons from American retailers. 
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No Brass Hats ... . 


AIR MAN. Supervising the air condition- 
ing of more than one hundred B. & O. 
Railroad cars is one of the jobs that keeps 
Irving C. Baker busy. He is manager of 
the A-C division of the York Ice Machin- 
ery Corp., York, Pa., world’s largest 
makers of commercial refrigeration and 
air-conditioning equipment. A graduate 
of the University of Nebraska (1916), 
Baker now conducts classes for young 
York engineers, while working himself to 
make air-conditioning equipment’s de- 
sign simple, its operation cheap and de- 
pendable. Baker’s goal is to extend the 
field of application for A-C equipment. 











































HELPING HOOVER. When to the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Ownership 
and Housing were summoned architects, 
builders, home economists, city planners, 
and realty mortgage experts, it was Dr. 
John M. Gries of the Department of Com- 
merce who organized these forces, co- 
ordinated their efforts to stimulate 
building, and became permanent secre- 
tary of the Conference. Formerly director 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Dr. Gries, an Ohian, refused a 
$25,000 a year job in 1921 to serve un- 
der Secretary of Commerce Hoover at 
about one fourth the proffered salary. 


Harris & Ewing 





















INDUSTRIAL GUN MAN. Powder be- 
comes industrial power when its explosive 
energy is harnessed by tools invented by 
the late Robert Temple, an English resi- 
dent of Denver, Col. Thus, with light, 
virtually noiseless, nonrecoiling Temple 
*‘guns,”” rivets, studs, or bolts may be 
driven through 13-inch steel plates, cables 
may be spliced, or cattle neatly slaugh- 
tered by a bolt in the brain. The inventor 
died last year, but his devices are marketed 
in New York City by the Temple Velocity 
Equipment Company, recently founded 
by his son, Robert Temple, Jr. An experi- 
mental unit is still maintained in Denver. 


Blank & Stoller 


They take no bows, wear no carnations, but at 


five o'clock they need—and don—fresh collars 


PHOTO BY RITTASE. To make of his 
hobby, photography, a profession, William 
M. Rittase five years ago jilted a steady job 
with an oil company in New York. With 
lens and shutter he set out to capture the 
romance of Industry that engineering 
never gave him. How well he succeeded 
readers of World’s Work and other maga- 
zines are reminded frequently by his 
dramatic photographs. The Machine Age 
has no more able pictorial interpreter 
than this hard-bitten modernist. A Bal- 
timorean and an ex-captain of artillery, 
Rittase now lives in Philadelphia, vaca- 
tions on his farm near Valley Forge, Pa. 


BARTERED SCIENTIST. Born of slave 
parents in Missouri, George Washington 
Carver as a boy was kidnaped and traded 
in Arkansas for a $300 race horse. Ran- 
somed, he worked his way through high 
school and college (B.S. and M.S. lowa 
State College). To the rising Tuskegee 
(Ala.) Institute Carver went as a professor 
in 1896. Today its director of agricul- 
tural research, he is a leading authority on 
potash, peanut, and potato by-products, 
and winner of the Spingarn medal for 
Negro achievement. His latest work is the 
production of pigments from Alabama 
clays which, it is believed, are non-fading. 


LIGHTS! Well appreciated are the works 
of Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, who a few weeks 
ago was additionally honored at M. I. T. 
with the 1931 gold medal of the Distin- 
guished Service Foundation of Optometry. 
Dr. Luckiesh, director of lighting research 
at the Nela Park laboratory of General 
Electric, Cleveland, is the foremost au- 
thority on illumination, a science affect- 
ing health, sight, colors, and industry. 
A publicist as well, he is the author of 
fifteen books, of more than two hundred 
articles in technical journals. To the 
government his studies in camouflage 
and airplane visibility have been valuable. 


Trout Ware 
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Paying for the Air We Breathe 








Two gentlemen, names Davis and Carrier, concentrate for twenty-five 


years on ‘It’s Not the Heat, It’s the Humidity” and produce: (1) 
New profits for industry, (2) Unwilted white collars, and (3) If the 


customer be domestic-minded, a comfortable home 


president in charge of operation and main- 

tenance of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
reclined, unrecognizable under a ruching of lather, in 
a Baltimore barber’s chair. 

Into the next chair, presently, dropped Mr. Jesse 
Hood Davis, B. & O. chief engineer of electric traction. 
Wilted and worn after a humid night in the St. Louis 
sleeper, the tall Arkansan lacked his customary im- 
maculacy. 


“Uncle Dan” Turns the Trick 


Between towels, the executives discussed the 
weather derogatorily. Was it hot in St. Louis, Mr. 
Galloway unguardedly inquired. It was not only 
hot in St. Louis, Mr. Davis assured him, it was in- 
sufferable on every Pullman car within a thousand 
miles of St. Louis. No wonder railroad travel 
dropped off to nothing in hot weather. The remedy, 
Mr. Galloway already had correctly guessed, was air 
conditioning—Mr. Davis’ hobby for twenty years. 

Vainly Davis many times had tried to extract an 
appropriation for an experimental B. & O. car. With 
just a little money, he had pleaded, he could do some- 
thing about the weather. 

This time, due doubtless to the heat of the day, the 
idea fired Mr. Galloway. Very soon (July, 1929) 
Davis was able to rig up an old day coach as a test car. 
In April, 1930, the air-conditioned dining car Martha 
Washington made its debut, and in May, 1931, the 
B. & O. introduced the first air-conditioned complete 
train, the New York-to-Washington Columbian. 

So keen and immediate was the traveling public’s 
appreciation that two months later the B. & O. issued 
a second edition of the Columbian, which for the 
stagnant summer of 1931 showed a passenger-traffic 
gain of 600 per cent. 

This season Daniel Willard’s pioneering road will 
operate 119 air-conditioned cars, or three times its 
1931 facilities. Other carriers have in service or on 
order, according to Railway Age, more than eighty 
additional A-C coaches. As most railroad officials 


M: CHARLES WILLIAM GALLOWAY, vice . 


already recognize, conditioned air is a refinement every 
major road for its own defense must soon adopt. 
Offensively, it is a salubrious gas with which the in- 
roads of airplane and motorcar upon rail passenger 
traffic may be met and turned back. 


The steam carriers thus are learning, thanks to 
Mr. Davis, what innumerable other industries long 
have known: that conditioned air is an invisible but 
valuable aid to business as well as comfort. 

Closely allied in usage with refrigeration, air condi- 
tioning has been adapted in the past quarter century 
to the needs of scores of industrial and other establish- 
ments. To processes of textile, tobacco, confection- 
ery, baking, printing, leather, chemical, cereal, paint, 
photographic film, terra cotta, and other manufacture, 
and to accurate laboratory testing as well, conditioned 
air now is virtually indispensable. Dependent on it 
for comfort are numberless theaters, sound motion 
picture and radio studios, hotels, department stores, 
restaurants, steamship dining saloons, hospitals, and 
government buildings—these last from the halls of 
Congress and the President’s executive offices in the 
White House to the British secretariats of Delhi and 
Bombay. 

Adoption by the railroads of air conditioning did 
not, however, benefit them alone. It also gave engi- © 
neers the necessary strong incentive to develop small, 
less expensive, and more flexible A-C units and helped 
largely to prepare the public for an imminent reception 
of such equipment in its homes, stores, and offices. 

Symptoms now are manifold of a popular interest 
in air conditioning, which equipment manufacturers 
hope to nurture into a “boom.” Statisticians declare 
that there is an “ultimate” $5,000,000,000 home and 
commercial market for air conditioning, an industry 
which, they hazard, may lead business out of its 
morass as the automotive industry did in 1922. 
Discounting by half, there remains a potential demand 
perhaps equal to that for domestic refrigeration, a rich 
market in which a dozen or more manufacturers now 
are busy staking claims. Of A-C systems much will 
be heard in this summer of 1932. 


Your Body as a Tea Kettle 


The science of air conditioning of thermal engineer- 
ing, often confused with mere cooling, embraces con- 
trol of four fundamentals: the air’s temperature, 
humidity, cleanliness, and circulation. The latter two 
factors are more or less constant the year round, the 
former two variable seasonally for the reason that hot 
air is capable of holding more moisture than cold air. 
To achieve indoor comfort, therefore, it is generally 
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Lazarnick 


In the ‘‘pit” of the assembly floor, York Ice Machinery Corporation’s plant at 
York, Pa. Here air-conditioning machines take form that are destined for 
insuring uniformity of product or just plain comfort. Industry after industry 
is following in the wake of those who pioneered in making the factory indepen- 
dent of the vagaries of weather and climate. And people—more and more of 
them, in office, theater, hospital, department store, restaurant, hotel—are 
coming to enjoy and expect the manufactured atmosphere that’s different. 





Horace Scandlin 


necessary in summer to reduce both temperature and 
humidity and in winter to raise them. 

The physiological reason is simple. The human 
body is a tea kettle, constantly exuding heat and mois- 
ture for the surrounding air to absorb. If the air is 
too warm and moist, as in summer, its absorptive 
capacity is low and we swelter. Bromidic but true, 
it’s not the heat but the relative humidity (ratio of the 
air’s moisture content at a given temperature to com- 
plete saturation) that hurts. 

On the other hand, if the air is too warm and dry it 
absorbs bodily heat and moisture too rapidly, the skin 
parches, and we languish. This condition is common 
indoors in winter because heating air without adding 
water lowers its relative humidity. Thus, if outside 
air of 31 degrees temperature and 70 per cent relative 
humidity (New York winter average) is heated with- 
out humidification to a room temperature of 70 de- 
grees, its relative humidity drops to 17.5 per cent. 
This is the equivalent of a sunny day in the Sahara. 

Scientifically conducted tests by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers has established a 68 or 70 
degree temperature with from 35 to 45 per cent relative 









































WORLD'S WORK for JUNE 


Scene in a bakery air conditioned by the 
York Ice Machinery Corporation. Similar 
installations are making for fewer rejects 
and bigger profits in other plants whose 
output runs the gamut from leather to 
tobacco, cereals, paints, and terra cotta. 


humidity as the most healthful and 
comfortable indoor winter atmosphere. 

To accomplish its quadruple func- 
tions, four elements are necessary to 
summer air conditioning: (1) a fan 
to draw in and mix outside and inside 
air; (2) a cloth, wire, or spray filter to 
cleanse it; (3) a cooling surface—con- 
sisting of coils through which a liquid 
or gaseous refrigerant circulates, or a 
spray of refrigerated water; (4) suit- 
able ducts or vents to distribute evenly 
and without drafts the air thus cooled. 
Winter air conditioning is accomplished 
by the same equipment, the sprays 
and coils then functioning to humidify 
and heat the cooler, drier air. 

Oxygen, about which so many peo- 
ple worry, can take care of itself. 
Into even a well-constructed house, 
thermal engineers contend, enough 
fresh air seeps to provide a complete 
change of atmosphere every hour. A 
constant stream of new air into the 
conditioning system is not regarded 
as necessary to health or comfort. 

Air conditioning originated, however, 
not as an aid to health or comfort but 
as an ally of commerce. Its initial 
application was to textile fibers, which 
are best handled in an atmosphere of 
high humidity. Due to this require- 
ment, it was deemed impractical prior to 1850 to 
spin or weave industrially in any save a moist climate 
such as that of Fall River, Mass., or Lancashire, 
England. 


Comfort a By-Product 


With the introduction of high-speed machinery so 
much heat was generated within the mills that natur- 
ally moist climates no longer sufficed. To attain the 
requisite humidity, manufacturers then began to use 
steam pots and later atomized sprays of water. Of 
some help was an air washer, patented in 1897 by 
Joseph McCreary of Cleveland, which, although de- 
signed primarily to purify, also cooled and humidified 
the air. In 1906 the art was enriched by two contribu- 
tions: Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte, N. C., invented 
an automatic humidity control, and Willis H. Carrier 
devised an improved air washer which not only 
brought air to the saturation point but also controlled 
automatically its temperature and humidity. 

Carrier, who now directs the $10,000,000 organiza- 
tion bearing his name, was at the threshold of a notable 
career in thermal engineering, a little-explored realm 














PAYING FOR THE AIR WE BREATHE 


Exhaust fan in the blower room of the 
A. T. & T.’s new building, New York City, 
where wireless telephone communications 
and other long-distance calls are handled. 
The air-conditioning system was manu- 
factured by the Carrier Engineering Corp. 


of science. The Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany, which he joined upon gradua- 
tion from Cornell in 1901, soon found 
that a great research engineer was being 
subverted to make an ordinary sales- 
man of fans and air heaters. Trans- 
ferred to its laboratory, Carrier 
became chief engineer of the company 
in 1906 and, in 1911, published his 
determinations on the subject of hu- 
midity in a monograph (Rational 
Psychrometric Formulz) which, trans- 
lated into many languages, became the 
foundation of modern air conditioning. 
His services to the art were rewarded 
last year by the City of Philadelphia 
with a John Scott medal. 


Carrier and Davis Meet 


In 1915, with J. Irvine Lyle and 
others, Carrier founded the Carrier 
Engineering Corporation which in 1930 
consolidated with the Brunswick- 
Kroeschell Company of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and the York Heating & 
Ventilating Corporation of Philadel- 
phia. Specializing, respectively, in air 
conditioning, refrigeration, and manu- 
facture of air heating and cooling units, 
the three companies combine to form 
a world-wide and integrated thermal 
engineering, manufacturing, and sales organization. 

One of Carrier’s diversions is golf, the others hunt- 
ing and fishing, in which he revels at his camp on 
Trout Lake, Ontario. It was on the links, how- 
ever, that Carrier first encountered Jesse Davis, 
then (from 1901 to 1905) a draftsman for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad but already keen for air con- 
ditioning trains. As engineers they discussed the 
problem but developed nothing practical until Davis, 
armed with a B. & O. appropriation, came back to 
Carrier's in 1929. Together they produced the 
original A-C diner, the Martha Washington. 

Recently Carrier perfected a new railroad A-C unit 
which, by use of the locomotive’s steam pressure, cools 
water to 40 or 45 degrees Fahrenheit and, therefore, 
requires no chemical refrigerant in its coils. Similar 
units now are installed on twenty-two cars—the entire 
transcontinental dining-car fleet—of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and on several Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas diners. 

While the development of refrigeration by steam 
was proceeding, chemistry did not mark time. Work- 
ing under the joint auspices of General Motors 
(Frigidaire division) and du Pont, Dr. Thomas 
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George A. Douglas, of R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


Midgeley, Jr., inventor of ethyl gasoline, early in 
1930 produced a new gaseous refrigerant which he 
called freon, or F-12, for short. Chemically, its full 
title is dichloro-difluoromethane. By either name it 
is odorless, noninflammable, and more efficient than 
older refrigerating mediums; its toxic qualities, in 
the presence of extreme heat, are yet a matter 
of dispute. 

For freon’s manufacture and sale, du Pont and 
General Motors formed the Kinetic Chemical Corpor- 
ation. Its best customer is Frigidaire, which this 
year entered the air-conditioning field. Aiming at 
the market consisting of homes, offices, restaurants, 
specialty shops, and small stores, it offers a new 
adaptation of the Frigidaire refrigerating unit which, 
from a remotely installed electric compressor, supplies 
the cooling medium for one or more A-C cabinets of 
its own make. 


Warm, but in a Cold Room 


Other refrigerator and heater manufacturers also 
are branching out into air conditioning. General 
Electric for two years has quietly marketed one small 
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WORLD'S WORK for JUNE 





Air conditioning is essential in a rayon factory; for here humidity must be rig- 
idly controlled. That a way to make indoor weather-to-suit has been found 
explains, in part, the migration of textile manufactories toward the South. 


A-C model whose compact cooling mechanism is self- 
contained within a hermetically sealed metal drum; 
meanwhile, G. E. technicians are developing additions 
to the present limited line. 

Westinghouse A-C equipment is just now emerging 
from the wonder-working laboratories at East Pitts- 
burgh. An experimental dining car has been equipped 
and others doubtless soon will follow. For homes and 
stores Westinghouse is developing room coolers, one 
or more of which may be connected with a central 
compressor of suitable capacity. 

Much study is being given by its research engineers 
to the problem of home heating and cooling by elec- 
tricity. Now they are working on a scheme of “low 
temperature radiation” which, achieved by wired 
wall panels, is said to render lightly-clad occupants of 
a room comfortable even in 40-degree temperatures. 
The operating principle is that of the wireless antenna, 
the body attracting heat waves as wires do radio 
waves. The system is economical, reducing by per- 
haps one third, it is estimated, the cost of heating. 


The Entries Grow 


More than a year ago Copeland air-conditioning 
equipment, not unlike that of Frigidaire, made its 
bow, and last October Kelvinator entered the field. 
Holland Furnace and the American Blower Corpora- 
tion also produce A-C systems, while American Radia- 
tor (parent of American Blower) and the Timken- 
Detroit Company are marketing humidifiers only. 

Interested, as well, in one or more phases of air 
conditioning are the A. C. Gilbert Company, Air Way 
Heating Company, Corozone Company, and Airite 
Corporation, with others qualifying almost weekly. 


Besides Carrier, the other A.C giant, entrenched by 
more than fifty years of experience in industrial re- 
frigeration and air conditioning, is the York Ice 
Machinery Corporation of York, Pa., whose sales and 
engineering facilities reach every continent. 


For Homes When Costs Come Down 


Equipper of more than one hundred coaches for the 
Baltimore & Ohio, York adheres to the principle that 
each car should carry a self-contained, fully automatic 
A.C system not dependent upon other cars, the 
locomotive, or terminal facilities for its operation. 
Such flexibility is demanded, York engineers concluded 
after long experiment, to meet the exigencies of switch- 
ing, stop-overs, and _ pre-cooling for occupancy. 
Accordingly, they developed a satisfactory design 
as they had for more than two hundred other separate 
and distinct applications of refrigeration. 

Once the final engineering problem of air condition- 
ing has been mastered, its success in attaining a wide 
market will hinge, of course, upon cost. This now is 
admittedly somewhat high, but it is declining and will 
drop further as the volume of equipment manufactured 
increases. 

In the case of the B. & O.—and, doubtless, with 
other roads —the equipment of each coach costs in the 
neighborhood of $7,000, of which $4,000 goes for the 
A-C system itself and $3,000 for structural changes in 
the car. The B. & O., therefore, has expended on 
air conditioning close to $1,000,000, including the cost 
of experimental work. Considering, however, a rail- 
road’s huge capital investment in trackage and rolling 
stock, this is not only a small sum but one which en- 
ables the carrier to earn a higher return on its major 
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outlay by operating more and better filled passenger 
coaches. 

For residences and small stores, equipment may be 
had ranging in cost from $700, for a compressor and 
single A-C cabinet of Frigidaire or other popular 
make, to $2,000 or $3,000, and more, for a Carrier 
steam ejector or other system of similar capacity. 
Both initial and maintenance expense, naturally, are 
governed by the type of equipment selected and the 
size and character of space to be air conditioned. 
For occasional summer use—as in churches, directors’, 
and lodge rooms—relatively inexpensive equipment 
which utilizes melting ice for air cooling and eliminates 
the refrigerating cycle is procurable. 

Unlimited amounts may be spent for air-condition- 
ing systems serving government or office buildings. 
The halls of Congress were air-conditioned at a cost of 
$300,000, while $500,000 is being expended by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for a plant 
that will condition its new Manhattan office building 
from top to bottom. Both are Carrier installations, 
operating in winter and summer. 

The Metropolitan, however, is not the first office 
building designed for complete air conditioning. That 
was the Milam building which, erected in San Antonio, 
Texas, in 1929, boasts a battery of eleven A-C units 
spraying 1,200 gallons of water per minute and con- 
ditioning 3,000,000 cubic feet of space. The system 
cost $230,000 and was worth it, the owners assert. 

They figure this way. First, direct steam radiation 


In the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, New York City. 
So quiet are A-C installations 
that they may be used to 
advantage even in making 
sound pictures, where the 
microphone must not pick 
up any extraneous noises. 
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which would have cost $100,000 was obviated by the 
year-round conditioner. So were thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of electric ceiling fans, always supplied 
by the Southern landlord. With the A-C system 
transoms became useless, thus saving $7,500. The re- 
sult is a net cost of $92,500, or 3.1 cents per cubic foot 
for A-C advantages—a sum that superior rents soon 
make up. 

As for operation, the system costs $36,000 per year 
against an alternative steam-heating cost alone of 
$14,139. The balance of $21,861 represents an annual 
cubic-foot charge of only .728 cents, which is rather 
more than offset, the owners estimate, by the negligible 
amount of cleaning and redecorating required in a 
modern building where windows might well be labeled, 
“Keep Down—For Vision Only.” 

So, perhaps, the words of the late Col. A. W. Star- 
rett, builder of skyscrapers, may safely be accorded 
their full prophetic weight. Two months before his 
death, last March, he wrote: 

“Conditioned air will be as much in demand by 
tenants of office space in the future as central heating 
is today. Will workers for long be content to enjoy 
conditioned air only during working hours? They 
will not, of course, and it won’t be long, in my judg- 
ment, before even moderate-priced apartment houses, 
big ones, will be offering conditioned air as a selling 
argument to prospective tenants. After that, I am 
hoping that conditioned air will be made available for 
cottages through the magic of mass production.” 








Courtesy Carrier Corporation 












linked almost solely by his four-letter name 
with multiplex enterprises capitalized at more 
than $1,100,060,000. 

Daily that name (meaning in German “‘crazy”’) is 
headlined throughout Europe and America, yet news- 
papers never publish his photograph or his opinions. 
Although a wealthy man, he is seldom even catalogued 
among business and social bashaws or the benefactors 
of charity. Nevertheless he is not a recluse; reporters 
in New York, London, Berlin, and Paris attached that 
reputation to his glamorous partner. 

It is, of course, no clue to his identity to suggest that 
he is a consul-general of Lithuania, or that, in his more 
ebullient moments, he likes to walk on his hands to 
prove the fitness of his stalwart blond physique. 

He is best characterized, perhaps, as a sturdy wagon 
that, hitched to a star that knew no orbit, was 
snatched up from obscurity and dropped back again— 
his surname forever coupled with the greatest financial 
fiasco of the age. 

When, on the morning of last March 12, Ivar 
Kreuger unbuttoned his vest, lay down upon a bed 
in his Paris apartment, and shot himself through the 
heart there died the brilliant, advertised, meretricious 
half of Kreuger & Toll. The other half—the answer 
to this riddle—lives on in Stockholm, a big and be- 
wildered man caught in the wreckage of the Kreuger 
pyramid. 

When he met Kreuger in 1907, Paul Sekvens Esaias 


: {’ IS the world’s “‘Silent Partner” No. 1, a man 


~ Who 
Is This Man? 


His four-letter name, which has 
figured in the headlines repeat- 
edly, is inextricably associated 
with a string of enterprises 
whose combined capitalization 
totals a billion dollars and more; 
yet no photograph of him was to 
be had in New York, Paris, Lon- 
don, or Berlin. It proved im- 
practicable to radio this exclusive 
picture across the Atlantic, so it 
was rushed via air mail to Lon- 
don, then dispatched to World’s 
Work on the S. S. Bremen. 


Toll, partner of the late Swedish match king, was 
foreman for a Stockholm construction company. He 
was 26, Kreuger two years older. Kreuger had re- 
cently returned from America where, during his seven 
years, he had learned the reénforced concrete method 
of construction, then new to Europe. Determined to 
go into business for himself, preferably with a local 
partner, Kreuger heard of young Toll and went to him. 

Toll, too, was ambitious, but somewhat discouraged. 
A solid, six-foot viking, he was on the verge of going 
to Finland to enter the timber business when Kreuger 
found him. They negotiated briefly, Kreuger’s pro- 
motorial magic worked, and the firm of Kreuger & Toll 
was formed with initial capital of $2,700, borrowed 
principally from Kreuger’s prosperous relatives in the 
match business. Characteristically, Kreuger estab- 
lished both business and personal headquarters in a 
suite in the Grand Hotel, Stockholm’s best. Toll 
remained in his comfortable middle-class lodging 
house. 

Thus far, the partners’ careers were approximately 
parallel. Both were born in Smaland, a province in 
southern Sweden, into substantial bourgeois families 
that had immigrated to that region in the eighteenth 
century from Germany. Toll was a graduate of 
technical high school, Kreuger of the Royal Tech- 
nical Institute at Stockholm, While Kreuger emi- 


grated to America, Toll gained experience as an 
assistant engineer for the city of Norrképing and, 
later, with the Stockholm firm (Continued on Page 64) 
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Ewing Galloway 
Rock ledges in the channel between Long Island Sound and New York Harbor, long a hindrance to navigation, 
were ordered removed by Congress just a hundred years ago. But not until the advent of nitroglycerin and dyna- 
mite was it possible to turn the trick. On October 10, 1885, the last of the obstructions was blasted away. 


First in War, First in Peace 


(For text turn to page 70) 


Left—Digging the Panama Canal. 
The man in the center is generating the 
electric current which will course 
through the wires and touch off the 
charge. Right—A freak quarry blast 
which took the shape of a great bear. 
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The biggest controlled blast in 
industrial history took place on 
March sixteenth this year, on 
the Indiana Stone & Lime Com- 
pany’s property at Manistique, 
Michigan. The concussion af- 
fected the needle of a seismo- 
graph at Georgetown University, 
735 miles away. And small 
wonder—for the concentrated 
energy of 440,000 pounds of 
dynamite was usefully at work. 


Courtesy Hercules Powder Co. 


Below—Dynamite has been so tamed that experts 
can forecast in what direction a condemned chimney 
will topple to the ground. Recent years have wit- 
nessed two major industrial innovations in the use 
of high explosives: today it is possible to locate 
oil deposits by the seismographic method, and to 
accelerate road building on soft or swampy ground. 


Acme—P. & A. 


Above—From Stone Mountain, in Georgia, came 
the largest slab of granite ever quarried. This 
one specimen, dislodged in 1926, contained 
250,000 cubic feet of solid rock, destined for the 
columns of the Capitol in Havana, Cuba. En- 
thusiasts credit high explosives with being an 
indispensable factor in the advent of the age of 
metal—bringing modern transportation, lighting, 
skyscrapers, power in the wake of its development. 


Wide World 
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IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE 


One November day in 1865 a New York City 
bootblack was busy shining shoes. His 
customer’s foot rest was a chest a hotel guest 
had left behind some months before. Sud- 
denly the box began to smoke; the boy 
whisked it to the street before it exploded. 
Luckily no one was killed in this, the first 
nitroglycerin catastrophe in the United States. 


This sketch takes us back to the Hell Gate 
activities. New types of fulminants have 
followed thick and fast, but the danger of 
transporting them has so lessened that in the 
past four years the record of North American 
railroads, which handled two billion pounds of 
explosives, stood: Total number of lives lost, 
0; Total amount of property damage, $213. 


= 


The holocaust sketched so graphically above 
came on April 3, 1866. Seventy cases of 
blasting oil intended for use in the California 
gold fields were detonated aboard the S. S. 
European, at her pier at Aspinwall (now Co- 
lon). Serious accidents of this sort, however, 
are things of the past. The last was in 1905. 
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Old Prints from Culver Service 
























Slaughter 
House 


(For text turn to page 4) 
Photographs by MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 


Into the abattoirs of Berlin—the largest and 
most important in Europe—are poured each day 
tens of thousands of animals. Over 14 railroad 
lines, often moving as many as 70 trains a day, 
the cream of the livestock comes in from Pome- 
rania, from East Prussia, from Mecklenburg, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Silesia. The sheep— 
and others—being led to the slaughter are taken 
off the cars into ramps and thence immediately 
into inspection pens. Drivers, municipal ‘‘han- 
dlers,”’ uniformed as is the gentleman pictured on 
the right, direct this constant stream of four- 
footed traffic. Below—A few of the million and 
a half hogs which passed through the hundred- 
acre market last year. Left—These butchers 
are dressing prime steers. As they finish each 
carcass an electric winch hoists it to a conveyor 
leading to one of the vast refrigerating chambers. 
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Above—Sheep in one of the smaller pens which prospective buyers may 
visit to appraise odd lots of animals. Farmers and buyers, often aided by 
the commissionaires who specialize in buyer credit, meet over glasses of beer 
to clinch their bargains. Below—Hogs being driven to the slaughter house. 
The Germans, who have made a study of humane methods, give the hogs 
an electric shock to render them unconscious before their throats are slit. 

















SLAUGHTER HOUSE 


Der Herr Fleischer 


In Germany, as in all of the ‘‘old’’ countries, it is usual for a man to learn the trade or profession 
that his father and his grandfather have practiced before him. Butchers are no exception to the 
general rule. There are eight hundred of them at the Berlin market. Each has his separate 
booth or marked-off space in a large hall; there, with his crew of apprentices, he slaughters, 
skins, and cuts up the animals by hand, as his forbears have been doing for a thousand years. 
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Air Castles Don’t Last Long 








By THOMAS S. HOLDEN 


Vice President F. W. Dodge Corporation 








A diminishing population growth makes it imperative for the construc- 
tion industry to look a lethargic stork and a restricted immigration law 
in the eye and plan for the future on the basis of what it sees therein 


construction industry. In 1923 he suddenly 

walked out. In that year an Act of Congress 
decreed the quota system in place of practically un- 
restricted immigration. Following it, our rate of 
population growth began to decline, and the con- 
struction industry’s automatically expanding market 
to dwindle. Like most other expanding businesses, it 
had accepted its place in the business world without 
question. 

It had, for instance, to a large extent ignored its 
Siamese-twin relationship with real estate. Until 
1923 the speculative expansion of real-estate values 
was based upon the solid fact of economic demand 
definitely related to population growth. But the net 
result of immigration added to a simultaneous decline 
in the birth rate of native-born population has been 
a sharper reduction in our rate of population growth 
than has commonly been supposed. We had our 
greatest numerical growth in population in the past 
census decade, 1920-1930. But we acquired 2,100,000 
new people in 1923 and only 1,100,000 in 1930. 
Between these years real-estate speculation reached 
its peak, and it brought boom years to the construction 
industry. 


Sie CLAUS had always been good to the 


Gambling in Real Estate 


One of the immediate results is the situation which 
has arisen with the vacated tenements of the lower 
East Side of New York, a situation which has its 
duplicates in similar blighted areas in many other 
large industrial centers. Heretofore, these tenements 
have always had a continuous supply of new immi- 
grant families to fill them. Throughout the current 
depression, when reduced rents might have been ex- 
pected to draw tenants, many of them have remained 
vacant. What was formerly merely a social menace 
has now become an economic liability. 

Were vacated buildings an economic menace merely 
to those who built or bought them, we might very well 
say, shrugging, “Let them fry in their own fat.” But 
vacated buildings mean defaulted taxes, bankrupt 
cities, failed banks—for which we all pay. The in- 
vestment value of every property owner, large or 
small, is menaced by that extreme of real-estate 


speculation which creates and later dissipates land 
values by means of overexpanded building ventures 
made up of unrestricted individual gambles. Such 
ventures, which leave in their wake depopulated sec- 
tions of communities with vastly depreciated land and 
property values, strike at the roots of our whole 
economic structure. 


Balance Wheel of Business 


With 55 per cent of our national wealth consisting 
of land and improved real estate, it is clear that the 
construction industry has an economic importance 
beyond that of most industries. It is the balance 
wheel of American business. It would be well, there- 
fore, in looking ahead in the construction industry, to 
take into full account so vital a change as has occurred 
in this country with our decreasing rate of population 
growth. 

In attempting to estimate normal construction 
demands for the current decade, the handicap set by 
our decreasing rate of population growth may be 
measured by what has already taken place in Amer- 
ican cities which lost population in the decade 1920- 
1930. The Architectural Record published (January, 
1932) an analysis of some two hundred cities, which 
compared building and construction statistics of cities 
which were decreasing in population or increasing very 
slowly with those which were increasing rapidly. 
The conclusions: 


(1) At least 35 per cent of the nation’s total construction 
expenditures of the census decade 1920-1930 covered require- 
ments for the benefit of new population; 

(2) Housing expenditures for new population were at least 
60 per cent of total housing expenditures; nonhousing expen- 
ditures for new population were 20 per cent of total non- 
housing expenditures. 


Careful estimates by population experts indicate 
that between 1930 and 1940 there will be 46 per cent 
less population growth than in the past decade; so it 
is a fair assumption that construction demands for 
new population will be reduced by that percentage. 
Assuming that total construction expenditures for 
existing population (for both housing and nonhousing) 
will be the same as before, the (Continued on Page 58) 
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TOO MANY ROOFS 


Left of the year date: What we actually build (1932 estimated ) 
Right of the year date: Construction requirements for new population 


This chart is adjusted throughout to a 1913 cost basis. Each symbol represents $500,000,000 
4....4 Construction average, 1920-1929, on 1913 basis. @-+--@Estimated average requirements, 1930-1939 
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demands for the current decade as compared with the 
last one (cost fluctuations eliminated) will be: 


(1) 16 per cent less in total construction; 
(2) 28 per cent less in housing expenditures; 
(3) 9 per cent less in nonhousing expenditures. 


The two sets of symbols on the chart (page 57) 
make a graphic comparison of total construction 
activities in the past decade with that portion 
representing the requirements of new population. 
The initial pronounced rise in actual construction 
totals arose legitimately out of the very considerable 
building shortage which existed in 1920. In this 
expansive five-year period, 1920-1924, requirements 
for new population represented 52 per cent of total 
construction expenditures. This shortage was fully 
taken care of, however, by the end of 1924—a fact 
remarked upon at that time by the present writer, 
and confirmed a few months later by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on the basis of an independent 
study. 


Speculation Rampant 


But during the years 1925-1929, total construction 
figures passed away beyond the 1924 mark. And in 
this period, construction requirements for new popula- 
tion, the backbone of the country’s construction 
program from time immemorial, represented only 
24 per cent of total expenditures. Having failed to 
curtail construction programs to meet this radical 
change in the fundamental economics of American 
life, the industry is now faced with distressed real 
estate, defaulted taxes, and bank failures caused by 
frozen real-estate loans. All this bears witness to 
the importance of construction programs based on 
sound economics for today rather than for yesterday. 
The new problem becomes one of the stabilization of 
land values through the modernization of older proper- 
ties which find themselves in competition with the 
newer buildings, through the replacement of obsoles- 
cent buildings, and through suitable expansion in new 
building based on current demands and on legitimate 
improvements which the American people can really 
afford. 

Thus, qualitative rather than merely quantitative 
growth is the way of future progress in the con- 
struction industry. True, the industry may look 
forward to meeting the demands of considerable new 
population and of new industrial and commercial 
development. For population growth, although it is 
dwindling, has not abruptly ceased. Instead of the 
17,000,000 increase we had in 1920-1930, we may 
anticipate approximately 9,000,000 in the current 
decade. 


Community Planning Must Come 


It is not the purpose of this article to present any 
complete national economic plan for the construction 
industry necessary for its stabilization and for the sta- 
bilization of land and real-estate values. Rather, it 
would call attention to the fact that the construction 
industry, unlike most industries, is by nature local. 
Its product always stays at home. Furthermore, with 
the decline in national population rate, competition for 
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population between communities will be keener than 
ever before, and those offering the most in economic 
and social advantages will win. Upon each commun- 
ity itself—or possibly upon a few of its progressive, 
public-spirited citizens and local organizations—lies 
the responsibility for facing the approaching era of 
population stability either intelligently or unintelli- 
gently. 

The individualistic, speculative way has in large 
measure ceased to be the intelligent way. City and 
regional planners pointed out long before the depres- 
sion that American cities and towns were heading 
straight toward bankruptcy because of the inefficien- 
cies inherent in the concentration of population in 
small areas, induced usually for the sake of huge profits 
to a few real-estate speculators. Every Main Street 
has its Empire State Building, conceived on and 
dedicated to the theory that land is worth what you 
can make it seem to be worth by inducing more and 
more people to occupy it. With the result that not 
only New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, but hun- 
dreds of smaller cities and communities all over the 
country are in financial difficulties to-day; and one of 
the chief contributing causes is the enormous amount 
of taxes in arrears—assessed at rates which, derived 
from high property values created by speculative 
building, led to a wholesale vacation of buildings. 

The intelligent way of facing approaching popula- 
tion stability lies in sound planning which takes the 
community, not the individual building, as the true 
unit of design and project to be served. This may 
seem to be an idealistic, difficult way. But when 
property owners and taxpayers recognize that sound 
community planning is the one and only way to 
establish sound real-estate values and stable property 
taxes, it will not seem impossible to them. And for 
the simple reason that good business is never im- 
possible to good business men. 


“Codperate or Bust!” 


For years American cities and towns have been 
developing a technique of voluntary codperation 
which is potentially capable of substantial achieve- 
ments in community planning. Business groups 
codperate everywhere in community-betterment proj- 
ects through chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
real-estate boards, building congresses, and the like. 
These groups are existent machinery for community 
planning. 

How soon will the machinery of progress begin to 
function? Surely the current deflation of real estate 
is pointing out to property owners that they must 
either hang together or hang separately—that their 
inelegant slogan must be ‘‘Codperate or Bust.” 

There is an alternative. But we in America have 
been prone to decry as un-American the various gov- 
ernment subsidies in European countries to provide 
decent housing for families of small incomes. We 
pride ourselves on our system of private initiative. 
Here is the challenge of to-day: Will private initiative 
in America develop a sufficient technique of voluntary 
codperation to achieve stabilization of property 
values, with substantial qualitative progress and 
without government subsidy, government planning, 
and government control? 
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Taking Transit for a Ride 








By JOHN A. MILLER 


Editor, Transit Journal 








The more customers this business has, the less profit (at least 40 per 


cent of which must go for taxes) it is able to make. 


An explana- 


tion of why transit security holders demand higher fares 


Old prints from CUL VER SERVICE 


ing business men and property owners in a good 

many American cities today. They fear that 
trade will suffer if customers experience difficulty in 
reaching their stores, and that real-estate values will 
go down if the property is not readily accessible. 

Throughout the country the operation of street 
railways, subway and elevated systems, motorbuses 
and organized taxicab companies has become so 
unprofitable that, unless some early solution of the 
problem is found, there is likely to be a breakdown of 
public transportation in American cities. 

With more than five billion dollars invested in plant 
and equipment, the transit industry ranks as one of 
the largest in the country; yet at no time during recent 
years has the industry as a whole earned an adequate 
return on its huge investment. According to the 1927 
United States census the rate of return was about 
3 percent. Today it is even lower. Difficulty is be- 
ing experienced in refunding the maturing bond issues. 
Money for needed improvements and extensions is 
practically unobtainable. Already service has been 
curtailed in many localities because revenues failed to 
cover expenses. 


Prise ns curtailment of transit service is worry- 


No Lack of Patronage 


If this situation were the result of a diminishing need 
for the service it would be of concern chiefly to those 
whose money is invested. For them it would be just 
too bad, as it was for the people whose money was 
invested in bicycle and carriage manufacturing when 
the automobile leaped into universal popularity. 
Actually, however, the need for transit service is in- 
creasing rather than diminishing. Prior to the busi- 
ness depression the use of public transportation facili- 
ties in large cities was growing steadily, despite the 
tremendous increase in the use of private automobiles. 
Even last year, with traffic much below normal, the 
transit industry in the United States handled more 
than fourteen billion passengers, the largest number 
of customers of any business in the country. 

What, then, is the reason for the unsatisfactory 
financial condition of the industry? To a large extent 


the answer lies in the mounting cost of rendering the 
service. For years this has been climbing higher and 
higher. The public demands up-to-date service, and 
that costs money. 

Here is an example. In 1880, with an investment 
of twelve million dollars, the Boston Elevated Railway 
(which also operates the surface cars in and around the 
chief city of Massachusetts) carried 105 million passen- 
gers. In 1930 the same company carried 325 million 
passengers with an investment of one hundred and 
seventy-five million dollars. That is to say, the 
passengers increased threefold while the investment in 
plant and equipment to transport them increased 


fifteenfold! 


Carrying the Peak Load 


From this it will be seen that an increase in patron- 
age of transit facilities does not necessarily mean an 
increase in profit. On the contrary, the balance sheet 
of the average transit company would look a lot better 
if it were not necessary to provide for quite so many 
passengers at certain times of day. Equipment which 
is used only a single hour morning and night has a hard 
job to earn its keep. Recent years have witnessed a 
greater and greater concentration of patronage in the 
“peak” hours which has contributed in no small de- 
gree to the financial problem of the transit companies. 

Serious as is that side of the situation, the growing 
burden of taxation is worse. Turning again to the 
figures of the census, we find that in 1927 more than 
one quarter of the net revenue of the transit industry 
went to pay taxes. Today its taxes are estimated to 
amount to over 40 per cent of the net revenue. And 
this does not include various additional burdens 
which the companies must carry as operating expense. 

Postmen, and policemen, firemen, and other munici- 
pal employees, must be carried free of charge. Snow 
must be removed in winter, and the streets sprinkled in 
summer. Street railways pay for the installation and 
maintenance of paving between their rails—a survival 
from the days of horse cars. In Washington the local 
transportation companies pay the salaries of traffic 
policemen. In Baltimore, nine cents out of every 





dollar taken in by the street cars goes to the city for 


the upkeep of the public parks. Direct levies include 
franchise taxes, income taxes, property taxes, gross- 
receipt taxes, and licenses of one sort and another. 
Not all transit companies are subject to all these 
forms of taxation, but everywhere the burden is so 
heavy that the average company has virtually become 
a tax gatherer instead of a business enterprise. 

Unfortunately the public has come to regard its local 
transit companies in |the light of “sugar daddies” 
who will pay the bill for all kinds of luxuries. Take 
the experience of the street railways in Washington, 
D. C., with respect to the recent enlargement of the 
Capitol grounds. In order to beautify the landscape 
it was required that the tracks be removed from cer- 
tain streets and placed in a less convenient location 
elsewhere, part of the location being depressed. Both 
the traveling public and the companies suffered by this 
change, and the companies had to pay nearly four 
hundred thousand dollars for the privilege. 

In return for expenditures of this kind the transit 
companies get exactly nothing—no more passengers, 
no more revenue, no reduction in operating cost. The 
money must come out of the fares paid by the users 
of the service. But when any increase in fare is 
proposed, there is likely to be great hue and cry of 
“Robber!” and “Stop, Thief!” 


Nickel Fare Almost Extinct 


Despite popular clamor of this kind a good many 
fare increases have been granted in recent years. 
The old city-wide nickel fare is almost extinct. At 
present the average cash fare in the United States is 
about eight cents. While the idea is more or less 
widely held that transit companies could improve 
their financial status by returning to the five-cent flat 
rate, actual experience has shown this to be a fallacy. 
On the other hand, the solution of this problem cre- 
ated by the rising costs of operation is not to be 
found in continued increases in fares. After a certain 
point the law of diminishing returns steps in and 
stops the gain in revenue. This whole subject of 
fares is now receiving careful study. Transit com- 
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Laying the cable for the Broadway 
(N. Y.) surface line in 1891. This 
spot, Union Square, later became 
known as Dead Man’s Curve. 
Since the endless cable was laid in a 
straight line, trolleys skirting the 
Square had to release their grip and 
coast. They had hand brakes, of 
course; but it took considerable 
momentum to navigate the corners, 
and collisions were frequent. First 
to lay a street-car cable: Andrew 
S. Hallidie (August, 1873, on the 
Clay Street hill, San Francisco). 


panies everywhere are trying to find the most satis- 
factory rates for their particular conditions. It is too 
much to expect, however, that any rate can be found 
productive enough to enable the companies to carry 
all their present burdens. 

Just when the public is thoroughly excited about 
fares some competitive form of service is likely to enter 
the picture. These competitors invariably make in- 
roads in the profitable “off-peak” business, while 
leaving the bulk of the expensive “‘peak” business to 
be handled by the established transit agencies. A few 
years ago it was the jitney bus that occasioned concern. 
Gradually the jitney evolved into the motorbus, and 
in most cities the service has been effectively codrdin- 
ated with that given by the electric railways. Today 
it is the cut-rate or flat-rate taxicab that offers com- 
petition. 

The past two years have witnessed a tremendous 
increase in the number of these cabs. Although this 
competition is both unscientific and unstable, it has a 
certain spectacular appeal. Representatives in Con- 
gress rushed to the flat-rate cab’s defense when the 
Public Utilities Commission proposed to have meters 
installed on all cabs operating in Washington. The 
impassioned words of Mr. Congressman Blanton, as 
reported in the Congressional Record of January 
sixth, were: 


Just now in Washington we have one of the best taxicab 
services ever known in our history. You can get in a taxicab 
now and ride anywhere in the city proper for 20 cents. The 
street railways, which for so long robbed the people here with 
a 10-cent fare, have lost much of their patronage. . . . If 
you will go to the depot right now, the Union Station, you 
will find the greatest monopoly that exists in the United 
States. There is just one taxicab company that can go into 
that depot, and when your people come here they must use 
those meter taxicabs. I hope that before this session ad- 
journs, this Congress will protect the rights of the people 
of this nation and will stop the infamous taxi monopoly that 
exists at our Union Station. 


Nothing was said in the discussion, however, about 
the rights of the users of other transit facilities who 
must ultimately pay the price of this uneconomic 
competition through poorer service or higher fares. 
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TAKING TRANSIT FOR A RIDE 


They, too, deserve some consideration. Nobody 
wants to see the taxicab abolished, but everybody in- 
terested in real public transportation wants to see it 
properly regulated. The National Association of 
Taxicab Owners is strongly in favor of regulation. 
That the cut-rate operators are actually making 
money is extremely doubtful. However that may be, 
they are injuring the responsible transit agencies, 
which are indispensable to the great majority of the 
people. 

Since the transit industry operating as a private 
business is having difficulty in making both ends meet, 
the question not unnaturally arises whether municipal 
ownership offers a solution of the problem. Quite 
irrespective of theories about the advantages and dis- 
advantages of governmentai ownership and operation 
of industry in general, there is abundant evidence that 
municipal ownership and operation of transit facilities 
does not cure the ills from which the business has been 
suffering during recent years. 


Western Cities in the Red 


San Francisco, for example, has had twenty years’ 
experience with municipal street-railway operation. 
M. M. O’Shaughnessy, city engineer, says in his latest 
report that every dollar of passenger revenue falls 
short by about fourteen cents of providing for the 
railway’s financial needs. The California State Rail- 
road Commission estimates that accrued depreciation 
of the property amounts to approximately $4,000,000, 
while the money actually in the depreciation reserve 
fund amounts to only $246,221. The deficiency must 
be made up “from other sources of city income.” 

During the thirteen years since the city of Seattle 
bought the local street-railway system the fares have 
risen from five cents to ten cents. For the year 1930 
the system failed by $64,212 to meet its operating ex- 
penses and fixed charges. And it paid no taxes. 

Whether government is not by its very nature un- 
fitted for the task of conducting industrial enterprises 
efficiently over an extended period of time, need not 
concern us here. Heated argument has raged around 
that subject for years and will doubtless continue to 
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do so. But at least it is clear that municipal owner- 
ship does not solve the transit problem. 

In 1931 nearly 60 per cent of the total number of 
transit passengers in the United States were carried 
by electric street railways. Rapid transit lines carried 
17 per cent, motorbuses 12 per cent, interurban elec- 
tric lines 7 per cent, organized taxicabs 3 per cent, and 
electrified suburban railroads 2 per cent. On account 
of the predominant part played by the street railways, 
many people think that the transit problem is only a 
street-car problem. ‘Get rid of the street cars,” they 
cry. “Run buses in their place. That will solve the 
problem.” According to the theories of the famous 
Doctor Coué, that really ought to solve the problem, 
for the statement certainly has been repeated over and 
over again. Unfortunately, however, the problem 
remains. 

Consider the case of Newburgh—an old Dutch town 
on the Hudson River, half way between Albany and 
New York. After failing for several years to pay 
fixed charges, the Orange County Traction Company 
ceased operation in 1923, and the Newburgh Public 
Service Corporation undertook to furnish transporta- 
tion for the whole city by bus. The outstanding 
securities of the abandoned railway made a splendid 
bonfire. No one minded this destruction of a million 
dollars’ worth of paper, however, as practically all the 
securities were owned by one of the prominent citizens 
of the town, who also owned a controlling interest in 
the bus company which superseded the trolley line. 

The year after this change was made the fares were 
raised. Nevertheless the buses failed to earn as much 
revenue as the street cars had done. By 1930 the 
gross revenue had dropped to about 65 per cent of 
what it had been in 1920, and the net revenue was 
smaller than in the worst year of railway operation. 
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Very proud of their 1876 model horse- 
drawn double-decker, with its canopied 
smoker’s heaven, were the proprietors 
of the Sixth Avenue Railroad Company, 
N. Y. C. And enterprising was the 
road which, in the late ’90’s, served 
Brooklyn theatergoers with a sumptu- 
ous repast on their homeward journey. 











Whether the situation would have been better or 
worse if railway operation had been retained, no one 
can say with any degree of certainty. 

Experience in various other cities has been generally 
similar to that in Newburgh. More is needed than a 
change from one type of vehicle to another. Often 
such a change is advantageous. No one is more ready 
to admit that than are the street railway men. Some 
12,000 motor buses and 20,000 miles of bus routes are 
now being operated under the auspices of the electric 
railway companies in the United States. More than 
60 former electric railways have changed over entirely 
to bus operation. Others are planning to make the 
change in the near future. The fundamentals of the 
transit problem, however, remain the same regardless 
of the type of vehicle operated. 

Broadly speaking, there has probably been less real 
progress made in solving this problem of transit in the 
average American city than in solving any other of the 
major civic problems. The solution requires more 
than engineering. It cannot be worked out on a blue 
print, as can the problem of water supply, for example. 
It cannot be worked out wholly by the transit com- 
panies themselves. Some things they can do them- 
selves, and are doing. To accomplish others, however, 
public understanding is needed and public codperation. 

Making their wares more attractive is one direction 
in which the companies can do much for themselves. 
Intensive efforts to improve vehicle design are being 
made at the present time. A research laboratory 
has been set up to determine the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various types of electric-rail cars. 
What kind of seats are most comfortable, how much 
fresh air the passenger needs, where noise originates 
and ways to reduce it, how quickly a car can be started 
and stopped without discomfort—these and many 
similar matters are being carefully studied. 


The Public Likes Its Comfort 


Numerous electric railways are revamping their 
cars for faster operation. Where this has been done 
the response of the public has been immediate. In 
Pittsburgh, for example, the revenue on routes where 
revamped cars are operated is from 10 to 20 per cent 
higher than on the other lines of the system. Through- 
out the country the operating companies are giving 
close attention to means of making their service more 
attractive in a variety of ways. 















WORLD'S WORK for JUNE 


‘Move up forward! Plenty of room 
up forward!” This, the conductor’s 
refrain, was as familiar to Broadway’s 
surface-car patrons in 1889 as the 
‘Step lively, now!’’ of today’s subway 
guard—and as subject to the cartoon- 
ist’s lampoon. So, too, with the long- 
suffering straphanger. Standees, it 
would seem, have been with us alway. 


The need for codperation between the transit com- 
panies and the public has been recognized in some 


localities, with results beneficial to both sides. Sev- 
eral states have passed legislation in recent years re- 
lieving the street railways of the burden of paving 
between their rails, on the theory that the cost of 
paving throughout the entire roadway area is a 
legitimate public expense and that the railway should 
be asked to pay only the additional construction and 
maintenance cost incident to its own operation. 
Elsewhere legislation has been passed relieving the 
companies of the necessity to carry municipal em- 
ployees free of charge and eliminating certain obliga- 
tions in the way of snow removal and street sprinkling. 
Greater freedom is being granted to the companies 
in the establishment of rates that will enable them to 
merchandise their wares effectively. Where invest- 
ment of large sums in extension and improvement of 
facilities is necessary, the practice of assessing part of 
the cost on the owners of benefited property is growing. 

Unquestionably the transit problem is a difficult one, 
but it is not impossible of solution. Transit opera- 
tors are ready and willing to sit down with the public 
and its representatives for a frank and full discussion 
of the situation. But city officials continue to think in 
terms of vehicles rather than people transported, and 
appear reluctant to assume their share of responsibility 
for solving the transit problem. Only when the efforts 
of the companies, their patrons, and the public at large 
are codrdinated, however, will a real solution be found. 
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LEVATORS 


in this FAMOUS BUILDING WILL 


be equipped with the new 


Westinghouse 
SAFE-T-RAY 


Westinghouse engineers add another remarkable 
safety feature to the modern high-speed elevators. 
The Safe-T-Ray protects passengers passing thru 
the elevator entrance from the hazard of being 
struck by fast-moving, power-operated doors. 





Light beams are projected across the elevator 
entrance in such a way that the entering passenger 
will interrupt the beams. The interrupted beams act 
magically upon the doors—if open, they remain open and 
if closing, they stop instantly and return to open position. 


The Safe-T-Ray is another achievement in vertical 
transportation developed and applied by Westinghouse, 
making possible finer elevator operation—so 
necessary in the towering architecture of today. 


Westinghouse elevators are the logical 
highways of modern architecture. 


THE CENTRAL TOWER BUILDING (Radio City) 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
Rockefeller Center will extend from Forty-Eighth Street to 
Fifty-First Street and from Fifth Avenue to Sixth Avenue. 
The Central Tower will be seventy stories in height and 
seventy-four Westinghouse elevators will care for all vertical 
transportation in this world’s largest office building. 





Westinghouse 


w) Flectric Elevators 
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RECORD SPEED 
RECORD SIZE 


JAPAN 
CHINA 
MANILA 


HONOLULU 








Canadian Fucific 
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| trim, white, with 
three rakish funnels. The Empress of Japan. 
You sense her power... her speed. She’s a 
thoroughbred ... the speed-record holder of 
the Pacific. She’s also the peak of what “going 
Empress” has always meant to those who 
know their Pacific . .. luxury, smartness, per- 
fect taste, a gay manner... the way to go! 

With her running-mate Empress of Canada, 
she sails to Honolulu and thence to the Orient 
. -. in 13 days! 

For the fastest Trans-Pacific crossing, take 
the Direct Express route... only 10 days to 
Yokohama. Empress of Asia and Empress of 
Russia. Reduced rates for First Class. 

All Empresses also carry a fine Tourist Class 
at correspondingly lower rates. 

Note: Reduced All- Year Round-Trip Fares. 
Special Summer Fares. 

Sailings from Vancouver (trains direct to 
ship -side) and Victoria. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles sailings connect with Empress of 
Japan and Empress of Canada at Honolulu. 

Orient Tours. Tour Service... Round- 
Pacific, Round-the-W orld. 

Booklets, information, from your own agent 
or Canadian Pacific: New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Montreal and 31 other cities in 
United States and Canada. 





Who Is This Man? 


(Continued from Page 48) 


of Kasper-Héglund, builders, which he 
left to join Kreuger. 

In the new concern, Kreuger was the 
“financial” man, Toll the man on the 
actual construction job. Under the 
former’s impetus the firm expanded 
much faster than its capital or borrowing 
power warranted. While Kreuger, the 
indoor man and schemer, scurried about 
raising overdue payroll money, Paul 
Toll kept the jobs going—mainly be- 
cause his workmen swore by him. 

With a booming business but hope- 
lessly illiquid assets, Kreuger and Toll 
increased their capital to $27,000 in 1910 
and, the next year, won their first big 
contract, construction of the Stockholm 
stadium for the Olympic games. Never 
mind the cost, Kreuger advised Toll, so 
long as we build a great stadium. They 
did—winning a gold medal and losing 
30,000 crowns on the job. It did not 
matter. On the strength of this engi- 
neering triumph Kreuger promoted 
$75,000 of new capital. 

While Toll, a thorough engineer, 
plowed through one job Kreuger con- 
tracted for two more. If they put up a 
building and its walls fell down within 
48 hours after erection (as did their 
telegraph office at Gefle) Kreuger 
rushed there, found flaws in the govern- 
ment’s architectural designs that ab- 
solved his firm, wangled a new contract, 
and, in the end, made money off the job. 
There was no stopping him, and, for a 
time, he swept phlegmatic Paul Toll 
along with him. 

In 1913, however, their paths defi- 
nitely diverged. Kreuger’s family and 
associates having, on his advice, engi- 
neered a consolidation of seventeei 
small match companies, could not agree 
on a man to head the combination. 
Eventually they asked Kreuger to take 
the job. Tossing the construction busi- 
ness into Toll’s lap, Kreuger leapt into a 
strange industry and within four years 
completely integrated the match trust. 

On one of his rare and generally brief 
visits to the Kreuger & Toll offices in 
1916, Kreuger met his lawyer by ap- 
pointment. When, some time later, 
Paul Toll arrived Kreuger casually told 
him that he and the building company 
had been segregated in the new-born 
Kreuger & Toll Construction Company. 
Eventually the original Kreuger & Toll 
Company became Kreuger’s holding 
concern—a $400,000,000 corporation 
controlled by its directors through an 
investment of only $500,000 in the 
100,000 Class A shares of its voting 
stock. 

Toll did not seem to mind. He had 
done well -with the construction com- 
pany, extending its operations, with 
Kreuger’s help, throughout Europe. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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ie Don’t read with the light shining into 
od your eyes. 
1g 
1e Don’t read when recovering from serious 
it illness— without your Doctor’s consent. 
a4 Don’t read when lying down unless your 

head and shoulders are propped up and 
" the page is held at right angles to your 
ll line of vision. 
0 Don’t use public towels and be careful 
1g about rubbing eyes with fingers. Danger- 
m ous infection may follow. 
pr 
0 Don’t hold your work or book nearer the 
Ly eyes than 12 inches. 
° Don’t fail to visit an eyesight specialist 
Z. at the slightest sign of eye trouble. 
d Don’t use eye-washes, ointments, salves 

or other remedies unless advised by an 
f eyesight specialist. 
1- 
a Don’t wear glasses not prescribed by an 
n eyesight specialist. 
ir 
rr 
1- Ososzm-1.1.c0. 
- 
t, It is good fun, occasionally, to play “Blindman’s Buff” with the young 
D. people. But it would be a tragedy to have permanently unseeing eyes. 
a 
ll 
(Lpecron to the National Society for the diseases which, if untreated, eventually lead to 
4 Prevention of Blindness, it is estimated blindness. For instance, glaucoma is one of the 
- that 114,000 persons in the United States are most insidious eye diseases. It can be present 
‘ blind, and that more than half of them need not and yet give little indication, at first, of its 
e have lost their sight. threat to your sight. Recognized early, it 
1. sisi lends itself favorably to treatment. It is, 
4 Have you had ee ae examined within therefore, always advisable for a person 
A the past three years? You may be unduly more than 45 years old to have periodic 
= straining them at this very moment. Only examination of the eyes by an expert. 
" an eyesight specialist can tell you if it is wise ; ii 
i to use your eyes in their present condition. Don’t take chances with your vision or with 
“ ; that of members of your family. Make sure 
- Whenever cases of severe, recurring head- |i) that children’s eyes are watched and pro- 
, ache, nervous exhaustion, hysteria, insom- jas tected. Thirty-five of the forty-eight States 
d nia, giddiness or other similar conditions do atl i now have statutes providing for eye tests 
y not respond to medical treatment, the eyes /22288% in schools. 
e should be carefully examined. see 8 _— 
f geass Remember that it is always difficult to re- 
. Defective vision will not improve with the |#=m=|ti store oy that has been seriously impaired. 
. passing of time. If neglected, or if the |gzeM Safety lies in consulting an eyesight spe- 
n wrong treatment is given, disastrous results * cialist regularly, even though one’s eyes 
e may follow. But a mere imperfection in seem to be normal. The majority of defects 
g vision is not the most serious thing that can can be rectified and the eyesight corrected 
j happen to your eyes. There are damaging eye Pe so as to give satisfactory service. 
i- 
h 
. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Your coffee cup won't look 
this through Ful-Vue Bitoc® $- 


DON’T SKIMP ON 
EYESIGHT 


REQUENTLY, people put off wear- 

ing bifocals because they have heard 
they are hard to get used to. These new 
Ful-Vue Bifocals are a great improvement 
in this respect. You don’t see double— 
things don’t jump. 

So, don’t skimp on eyesight. Before you 
get your Ful-Vues, by all means have a 
thorough examination of your eyes. For 
this vital service, go, of course, to a man 
of training, experience, and highest skill. 

Remember, no other face is just like 
yours. The man who helps you select your 
glasses should have experience in studying 
facial contours, Seek out in your com- 
munity the man who knows. Ask him 
about Ful-Vue Bifocals. 

We have prepared an illustrated book- 
let, “What You Should Know About 
Your Glasses.” It costs you nothing— 
may help you much. Mail the coupon. 


LOOK carefully for 
this FUL-VUE shape 


like 











AmericanOpticalCo, ,Dept.W3,Southbridge,Mass, 
Without charge or obligation, please send me 
the booklet, “*What You Should Know About 
Your Glasses,” 


Name 





Address. 
City 
The name of the man who fits my glasses is 





State. 





























(Continued from Page 64) 

He received, of course, a directorship in 
the new holding company and a block 
of its stock which, it is believed, he 
unloaded long before Kreuger’s suicide. 
It is doubtful, however, if he knew the 
worst before the denouement came, 
although he is yet a director in the 
holding company. Never deeply in his 
partner’s confidence, Toll saw the gap 
between himself and Kreuger slowly 
widen from 1916 onward. 

Kreuger’s legendary detachment grew 
as his self-imposed burdens increased. 
A young factory foreman, intending to 
thank his employer for promotion to an 
important post, found Kreuger pacing a 
dimly lit room. In each corner stood a 
chair with a slide rule on it; as the boy 
mumbled his thanks Kreuger moved 
from chair to chair, dropping each rule 
after a momentary computation. With- 
out seeming to hear, he guided his caller 
to the door and courteously eased him 
out. 

While Kreuger, a bachelor, flitted 
darkly about the capitals of the world— 
(maintaining in several of them sump- 
tuous apartments)—and dealt with na- 
tions and syndicates in astounding 
sums, Paul Toll remained by his Stock- 
holm fireside. His wife, the daughter 
of a well-to-do merchant, was Gunhild 
Engwall, a tall, handsome Scandinavian 
woman. They have a spacious apart- 
ment in Stockholm and an unpreten- 
ticus country home near by. 

Toll has been in the United States 
only once, more than twenty years ago. 
Speaking little English, he consorted 
in New York chiefly with Swedish 
engineers. Although approximately 
$250,000,000 of securities bearing 
Kreuger & Toll’s name have been 
marketed in this country, Paul Toll 
could walk tomorrow unrecognized 
through the offices of Lee, Higginson & 
Company, the company’s bankers. 

He is a comparatively rich man, but 
his wealth was never ranked with that 
of Ivar Kreuger. In a specimen year 
(1926) he paid tax on an income of 
$68,500, and his wife on $10,000, while 
Kreuger reported earnings of $315,000. 
Probably because titles are useful in 
Stockholm society, Kreuger had _ his 
friend Paul appointed consul-general of 
Lithuania—lagniappe, no doubt, for a 
loan. 

For hearty, affable, democratic Paul 
Toll, however, Stockholm is no longer 
the pleasant city that it was. The 
fetish worship of Ivar Kreuger has dis- 
solved into national humiliation and 
hate, heaping recrimination on all of 
Kreuger’s associates, justly or unjustly. 
Sweden’s suicide rate climbs, confidence 
in business is shaken, and the radical 
political element is fast rising. Hard 


things are said of the Match King and 
his court. 

Paul Toll reaps the whirlwind sowed 
by his mercurial partner. 





Can Europe 


Keep the Peace? 
By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


Famous REVIEW OF REVIEWS author and war corre- 
spondent whose monthly articles in this magazine for the 
last seventeen years have kept readers well ahead of 
foreign news. 


Is Our Business Depression 
Caused by Europe's Troubles ? 


Ww will war debts and reparations 

never be paid, and how is Hoover un- 
wittingly responsible for their cancellation? 
IS England through as a great world 
power? WHY can Mussolini’s ambitions 
only be realized by war ? HOW did France 
cause the downfall of the MacDonald 
Ministry and the English financial collapse? 
WHY has the League of Nations failed ? 
WHAT is the Polish Corridor and why is 
it the powder magazine of Europe? WHY 
has France exploded all disarmament con- 
ferences? Here are all the questions we 
have wanted to ask, questions which con- 
cern us vitally, answered by the foremost 
commentator on European affairs of our 
generation. 


Read it and answer for yourself the 
question, ‘“‘Can Europe Keep the Peace ?” 
Frank H. Simonds, for 17 years a special 
contributor on foreign subjects to the 
Review of Reviews, has just written this 
great work that probes deeply into the why 
and wherefore of world problems, and the 
political causes of world depression. 


This book was selected as one of the 
greatest historical works of the year. 


Now Given FREE 


To Those Subscribing to 
Review of Reviews 
for two years 


To be well-informed the thoughtful, pro- 
gressive man and woman of today reads the 
Review of Reviews every month from cover 
to cover. That is how so many thousands 
have become acquainted with Mr. Simonds 
—learned to place confidence in his analysis 
and report of people, places and conditions 
abroad. 


RUSH THIS COUPON 
WHILE THIS OFFER LASTS 


It is very unusual to be able to offer a 
great new work such as this, fresh from the 
press, as a gift with your subscription. Only 
because of Mr. Simonds’ long association 
with Review of Reviews has the publisher 
of his book permitted the release of this 
special edition to our subscribers. Thou- 
sands will be sold. Get your copy free! 


Review of Reviews Corp. WWJ 32 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me without extra charge ‘‘Can Europe Keep the 
Peace ?"’ by Frank H. Simonds and enter my subscription to 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS for 2 years at the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of $6.00. If I like the book I will, within 7 days, 
send you $1 first payment for the subscription only—then $1 8 
month for 5 months—or I will return the book and there will 
be no obligation. 
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This company now gets 


QUICKER SALES 
REPORTS 
—AT LOWER 


IMPORTANT companies in virtually 
every line of business are turning 
to Comptometer methods for 
greater speed and economy in sales- 
analysis work. The secretary of a 
large industrial company writes: 
“We have now had the Comptometer 
and Distribution Peg-Board system 
in use for some months, classifying 
sales as to Brands, Salesmen and 
Commodities. As a result, we are 
not only getting the reports out 
much earlier, but are doing so at 
an annual saving of approximately 
$5000 over our old system.” 

Such savings in time and money 
are vitally important today. In 
order to direct present and future 
sales-efforts intelligently, informa- 
tion on past sales must be available 
at the earliest possible date. And 


when every expense counts, that 
information must be obtained 
at the lowest possible cost. 

The Comptometer and Dis- 
tribution Peg-Board method of 
performing figure-work achieves 
speed and economy in several 
ways. It is a method which is 
adaptable to the individual 
needs of each business. A meth- 
od which is readily flexible to 
the volume of items handled. A 
method which gets final figures 
from original records; elimi- 
nating slow and costly recopying. 

A Felt & Tarrant representative 
will be glad to point out further ad- 
vantages of the Comptometer and 
Distribution Peg-Board, as applied 
specifically to your business, Actual 


comparative tests will be made to 


COMPTOMETER 


(TRADE MARK) 


Copyright 1932 Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


THE 


COSTS 





COMPTOMETER 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant 


convince you of our method’s su- 
periority. You are under no obliga- 
tion for this survey of your needs. 
Just telephone your local Comp- 
tometer office, or write direct. FELT 
& Tarrant Mrc. Co., 1725 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AU T@G8 £27 = 
4c € @ 8&8 225. @& 
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FEATURED EVERY MONTH 


THE WHERE-TO.GO BUREAU, Inc., 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTS 


Established 1906 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
tATLANTIC MONTHLY, THE FORUM, THE GOLDEN BOOK, HARPER'S, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S and WORLD'S WORK 


Send postage for advice where and how to go — recommended hotels, etc. 
For space and rates in our departments write to 


RESORT VW 
MENT 


IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
















NANTUCKET and MARTHAS VINEYARD 


Warm Sea-bathing, Fishing, Sailing, 
Motor-boating, Golf, 


For booklets write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-D, NewHaven, Ct. 


THE NEW HAVEN R.R. 


Tennis. 
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MONTH’S 
WINTER TOUR 


@ Never has the dol- 
lar bought so much in 
rupees. See India this 
winter... go as you 
please ...live like a 
tajah on the cost of a 
Ford. Royal Delhi, Taj 
Mahal, Afghan Pesha- 
war, pilgrims at Benares, 
the buried cities of Cey- 
lon, fascinating bazaars. 
Write for information, 
itineraries to Delhi 
House, 38 East 57th 
f Street, New York, or 
your own agent. 


¥ INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 





When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
" will be greatly to your advantage to do so. 


__ ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Corlear Bay Club still has a few furnished house- 
keeping cottages of various sizes for rent for 1932. 
Privately owned 180-acre estate 15 miles south of 
Plattsburg. Open fire-place, running spring water. 
Sand beach. Tennis, fishing, golf. Rentals $140 
to $520. References required. Address 


C. H. EASTON, Keeseville, Essex Co., N. Y. 


CRATER CLUB 























E Lake Ch N. Y. Modern cottages, 
no housekeeping cares. Exclusive clientele. Moder- 
ate rates. References require d. Send for circulars. 





CANADA 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI Pit Thun 
A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 
fort. Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, and 


Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr, 
WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


The St.Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER & CO..itd. Pr 
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~ ENGLAND 





W...: is it you see in the 


fire, Will, that takes your 
thoughts so far from me?” 
said Ann Hathaway (we will 
suppose) as she sat with her 
lover in the corner in the 
cottage at Stratford. And 
Shakespeare, with his heart 
full of love but his head full 
of imagery, found it easier to 
kiss his sweetheart than reply 
to her question. 

Will you not come to Stratford 
and let Shakespeare the lover 
make Shakespeare the poet 
more real ? Here at Stratford- 
on-Avon is the very cottage, 
the very ingle-nook where 
they sat together. 

Come to Stratford-on-Avon. 
Travel from Euston Station, 
London. 


© Stay at the Welcombe Hotel® 


LM S\ 


LONDON MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, 
Vice - President — Passenger Trafic, 
ry -A,34,)L MS Corporation, 200 

‘ifth Avenue, ope — City, or from 
your own Ticket A 


Where-To-Go for July closes May 25 


Spee 1O5 


TRAVEL 
P G29 Days 

' ALL EXPENSES 

Weekly sailings via Cana- 

eh, dian Pacific, June 3 to Aug. 

& 19. Ask fo ‘or details; also 
our book of 200 House 
Party and Collegiate Tours 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


180 N.Michigan 521 Fifth Ave. 308 Boylston St 
HICAG NEW YORK BOSTON 















TRAVEL 





TH CRUISE TO 
Au EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 


A genuine travel bargain... low 
rate covers all expenses on ship and 
shore... hotels, drives, guides, etc. 

12 COUNTRIES e « « S4 DAYS 

Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Holland, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France. 
S.S. LANCASTRIA.. From N. Y. 

July 2d $495 up 


CUNARD DEFERRED PAYMENT 
(In Cooperation With Morris Plan 
AVAILABLE FOR THIS CRUIS 


Your Local Agent or 


25 BROADWAY, N.Y 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


CY Yes ee A ee 


Quality Service to itis 


of the 7 publications we use monthly. 
is gratis, requiring only the enclosure of postage} 
for our reply-and booklets. 

Consider —make sure your outing’s success. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newrc UNSPOILED 
EWFOUNDLAND 


. little traveled 

iN and rich in wild canoe- 

streams and secret lakes... 

teeming with salmon and trout. Solemn 

deep forests are yours to explore— yeta 

prime golf course lies close at hand! . 

And the popular finishing touches are 

supplied by the splendid hotel and cabin 

accommodations at amazingly low 

rates. 

Write for « The Story of Newfound- 
land,”’ an illustrated booklet sent free 
from the Newfoundland Information 
Bureau, 53-0 Journal Bldg., Boston, 
Mass., or the Newfoundland Tourist 
and Publicity Commission, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 








Uncrowded.. 


green, untrammeled beauty 
—a rugged land, peopled 
with a kindly deep-sea folk, 








WHERE-TO-GO offers expert Travel advice to readers 
This service 


Newfoundland is a region of 




















Here’s Health 
and Happiness 





BERNESE OBERLAND— 
Loetschberg — Jungfrau Region 


WITZERLAND! so close 

to the heart a every 
beauty lover + ¢ » and so 
close—in point of miles—to 
wherever you may be in 
Europe. As near to Paris, for 
example, as Boston to New 
York. 

When nerves cry for rest, 
head toward Switzerland. 
Here lies an enchanted 
country nestled in the midst 
of scenic grandeur beyond 
compare. To those who are 
tired it is like a dream come 
true. Beauty in reckless pro- 
fusion, 77a climate without 
extremes _ 7 7 7 contentment 
and ease in every whisper of 
bracing Alpine breezes. 

Switzerland is ready to 
welcome you. Hotel accom- 
modations to meet the de- 
mands of the most discrimi- 
nating. Transportation 
facilities without peer. 


For complete information and 
travel literature write to Dept.W 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 





COLORADO 

































Come, Climb in Colorado 


LONGS PEAK INN 


A SYNONYM FOR VACATION 
Mrs. Enos A. Mills, Longs Peak, Colorado 
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VERMONT 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





: Tour the 
Green Mountains 


Learn the vacation delights of Vermont 
this-year. Your tour will be comfort- 
able and satisfying—your delight un- 
ending in its uncrowded highways, its 
unspoiled scenic splendor. To 
help you plan a Vermont tour, 








TRAVEL select a resort or a summer 
a . =axy |home, send today for these 
a Send us your travel FREE Vacation Books 








budget and we will 
gladly submit a choice 
of itineraries, sailing 
dates, and steamship lines. 
Noobligation. Write us today. 


bat} eel) 09 Geo. E. MARSTERS, INC. 
31 ST. JAMES AVE,, BOSTON, MAss. 


““Vermont Lakes and Moun- 
tains” (illustrated); “Hotel 
and Resort Guide’’; ‘Cottages 
and Camps for Rent’’; ““Farms 
and Summer Homes for Sale”’; 
** Vermont Road Map.” 


Vermont Bureau of Publicity 
Dept. D. Montpelier, Vt. 














6 COUNTRIE 17S/ALL EXPENSES LAND AND 
9 COUNTRIE 45\SEA. Send tor New Booklet 


ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
ZIZ.00O0 SATISFIED GUESTS 
Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 


their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
Always advertise as widely as you are able. 








Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 





thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 










































TRAVEL 





REFUGE from “Dust 
and ‘Discontent 





MADEIRA, SPAIN, ALGiERs,| CABIN 
ITALY AND CHOICE OF ROUTES | STEAMERS 


THRU CONTINENT. 
*440., 


ASK FOR BOOKLET 
FRANK TOURIST CO. 45 DAYS 
- NEW york city | ALL EXPENSES 





Dive from a lake-side rock, 
cleaving with tired body the 
clear water. Feel the city’s 
grime andirritation melt away 
and New Hampshire’s free- 
dom tingle through you. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


542 FIFTH AVE. 








“LISTED if TESTED” 


For 18 months WHERE-TO-GO departments 
featured In 7 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 95 per cent of space was taken 
by old friends who know us best. 


Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
season, hence two slogans — ‘‘ WHERE-TO-GO 
IS LISTED IF TESTED"’ and ‘‘SMALL COPY 
IS BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO."’ It will ‘‘pull.’’ 


You will see with new eyes 
trees and verdant mountains, 
sparkling lakes, fields fragrant 
with clover and new mown 
hay. May we send abooklet? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Development Commission 
33 Park St., Concord, New Hampshire 


Experts seeking ‘‘results’? will test and list 
our system. Travelers desiring the best ask our 
Compare! We invite the acid test. 


advice, 





Name 


Address 


























The Story of the 


Three Stuffed Shirts 


Once there were three men, a banker, a broker and a 
big business man. Men of real ability, all of them. 
One day, however, they made the painful discovery that 
their friends considered them merely three stuffed shirts. 


You see, the banker had thought it enough to 

know all about banks, the broker had thought 
it enough to knowallabout stocks and bonds, while 
the big business man had thought it enough to 
know all about big business. About what was hap- 
pening outside theirown particular fields they knew 
nothing. They were actually uninformed about 
events and politics at home and abroad. Recent 
activities in the theatre, the movies, music, art or 
books were as nothing to them. BELIEVE IT 
OR NOT, they cured themselves. 


q* you in danger of becoming a stuffed 
shirt? Or have you discovered that a pleasant 
and interesting way of avoiding such a lament- 
able catastrophe would be to subscribe regularly 
to the OUTLOOK. 





The Our.ook will tell you the import- 

ant things that are going on behind the 
news. It will keep you informed .... only 
$1.50 for the year. 


@ 

SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY— 
? OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th St., New York City % 
? Dear Sirs: Please find enclosed $1.50 (1 yr.), $2.75 (2 yrs.). 

+ Send the OUTLOOK to the address below. 
Te 
: Name ted $ 


ROD. os cccvsccccsvesvecdesduceecesvereVeer ues penne & 
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T 1:40 a. M. on 
the morning of 
May 11, 1905, 


a 68-car east-bound 
freight train rumbled onto a long siding 
in the sleeping town of Steelton, Pa., to 
give right-of-way to the crack Cleveland— 
Cincinnati express of the Pennsylvania 
Lines. At the precise moment that the 
express—roaring, ten minutes late, into 
Steelton at 50 miles an hour—came 
abreast of the freight, the latter’s flag- 
man signaled for a quick stop. 
Inexplicably the brakes of the thirty- 
sixth box car jammed, the dark parallel- 
ogram reared clumsily in the air and fell 
sidewise across the path of the oncoming 
express engine. Splintering the freight 
car, the locomotive plunged 300 feet 
along a shallow ditch and overturned. 
Passengers and train crew were strug- 
gling painfully out of the débris of the 
derailment when there came a blast that 
totally destroyed the express and twelve 
freight cars, and shattered window panes 
a mile away. Fateful box car No. 36 
had been stacked to its eaves with 400 
fifty-pound cases, 20,000 pounds, of 
Rockchief blasting powder, some of 
which was ignited by coals from the 
wrecked engine. Nineteen persons were 
killed, 185 injured, and enormous prop- 
erty damage wrought, but finis was 


See Illustrations on Pages 49-51 


written to a long series of American 
disasters from high explosives. Public 
opinion, crystallized by the horror of 
Steelton, begged that there be no more. 

Accordingly, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines took a hand, the American 
Railway Association in 1907 organized 
its own efficient Bureau of Explosives, 
and a few years later there came into 
being the Institute of Makers of Ex- 
plosives. Between them they have so 
subdued high explosives that North 
American railroads were able in the past 
four years to transport two billion 
pounds of sudden annihilation without 
loss of life and with a property damage 
of exactly $213. 

Accustomed to think of high explo- 
sives in terms of war, it is difficult to 
believe—but true—that in the same 
four years more explosives were made 
and peaceably used in the United States 
alone than were detonated by all of the 
Allied forces during the entire World 
War. Between the two there is no 
connection other than contrast. Neither 
the machinery nor labor that produces 
military explosives can be used in 


First in War, First in Peace 


making a single ounce 

of the 500,000,000 

pounds of industrial 

explosives annually 
manufactured in this country. Separate 
and distinct, the former are first in war, 
the latter no less powerful in peace. 

Modern America—meaning skyscra- 
pers, rapid transportation and communi- 
cation lines, endless highway systems, 
bridges, dams, canals, aqueducts, and 
mines—was literally blasted into exist- 
ence by industrial high explosives. 
They have given us the Panama Canal, 
the Empire State Building, the Roose- 
velt Dam, and the Holland Tunnel, to 
mention but a few benefactions. De- 
pendent on the half-billion pounds of 
concentrated progress produced yearly 
are many industries. 

Of this output 34 per cent nowadays is 
used in mining coal, 21 per cent in 
mining metals, 17 per cent in quarrying 
and mining nonmetallic minerals, 15 per 
cent in general construction work (roads, 
railways, hydroelectric plants, irrigation 
projects, ship channels, subways, and 
foundation excavations), and 13 per 
cent in farming operations and opening 
log and ice jams. Its uses are infinite. 

A trifle paradoxically, modern high 
explosives are the boon of Alfred Nobel, 

(Continued on Page 71) 





PacIFIC 






LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


Established 1886 


Dividend Notice: Common Stock Quarterly Dividend 
No. 91 of 75 cents per share, payable May 16, 1932, to 
stockholders of record April 20, 1932. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 99 of 
$1.50 per share, payable April 15, 1932, to stockholders of 


record March 31, 1932. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the out- 
standing Preferred issues of the subsidiary companies, have 
been paid without interruption since the initial dividend. 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET,SAN FRANCISCO 











INTERIOR DECORATION 
By FRANK ALVAH Parsons 


Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 
At all booksellers 


Doustepay, Doran & Co., INc. 

















OMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
capital stock has paid regular quar- 
terly dividends for 42% years. Listed on 
The Chicago Stock Exchange. For details, 


inquire: 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
the Swedish inventor who dedicated a 
part of his wealth to prizes for the pro- 
motion of peace. 

Nobel produced “explosive oil” (nitro- 
glycerin) in 1864 and, two years later, 
dynamite. Searching for a safe packing 
material to surround shipments of 
nitroglycerin, he hit upon a spongy earth 
called kieselguhr, which not only ab- 
sorbed three times its weight in nitro 
but could easily be exploded by a blast- 
ing cap. Nobel impregnated and 
molded kieselguhr in sticks, thereby 
creating dynamite and a great fortune. 

The records of the next two decades 
were studded with frightful explosions— 
in factories, on trains, and in storage 
places—while new types of fulminants 
were nf by the score. Skill in the 
industri#@use of explosives, particularly 
in “aiming” them, also matured 
speedily, thanks largely to the experi- 
ments of Dr. Charles E. Munroe, who 
now, at the age of 83, is associated with 
the Bureau of Mines. 

In the middle ’80’s he originated the 
Munroe Effect, the development of 
which makes it possible to blast solid 
rock or metal in planes as smooth as 
glass, or in any desired irregular shape, 
with foreknowledge where the débris 
will fall. 

Useful, too, is the American Table 
of Safe Distances. This compilation, 
by which the range of débris and concus- 
sion can be predetermined, was made by 
Ralph Assheton from analyses of scores 
of recorded explosions. Among his 
case histories one experience stands out, 
without parallel the exception to Asshe- 
ton’s rules: 

On February 23, 1886, Wilson P. Foss, 
pioneer explosive maker of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., through an employee’s blunder 
turned a jet of live steam into a wash 
tank containing 900 pounds of raw 
nitroglycerin. Partially protected by 
a waist-high bank of earth, he was only 
twelve feet away when the explosion 
carved a smoking hole 30 feet deep 
where the building had stood. The 
débris performed no tricks but Foss 
described a bank-and-turn in the air 
and landed, several hundred feet away, 
around a bend in the frozen Saranac 
River. 

Employees, searching for his rem- 
nants, were startled to see a horrible 
apparition approaching. It was Foss, 
almost nude and terribly lacerated. 
What, he inquired, had happened? 
Told of the blast, he begged his men to 
telephone his wife that he was unhurt. 
Then he collapsed. 

In the hospital 200 spruce splinters 
were removed from Foss’s torso, cuts 
were stitched, and a ruptured ear drum 
attended. Within six months Foss, the 
holder of all records for blast survival, 
was back at his nitroglycerin, a little 
deaf but otherwise as good, and as game, 
as ever. 












Guaranty Trust Company 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET 


LONDON 
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HIS Bank has served 

American business for 
nearly a century, and num- 
bers among its depositors 
many of the country’s lead- 
ing organizations. It affords 
its commercial customers 
the advantages of ample 
resources, complete na- 
tional and international 
facilities, and the service 
of experienced officers. 


of New York 


140 BROADWAY 
MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ANTWERP 
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Three Reasons for the 


Stability of Utility Revenues 


Electric and gas utilities enjoy unusual 
stability of revenues, because. . . 


1 Electricity and gas are not subject to wide price 
fluctuations. While utilities do notmakethe profits 
a private business can earn in prosperous times, 


they do not suffer the same losses in poor times. 


Electricity and gas are growing industries which 
supply a daily need in the home. 


There is no problem of overproduction. Only as 
much gas and electricity is produced as is used. 


@ Of the Associated System’s 1,434,000 customers, 
1,189,000 are residential electric and gas users. The 
average annual use of electricity by residential cus- 
tomers increased 8.3% during 1931, and their use 
of gas maintained its previous level. This gain offset 
industrial losses to the extent that the System re- 
corded a total increase of approximately 1% in gross 
operating revenues for all departments. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 














A LOW PRICED SECURITY 


The Financial World staff has made an exhaustive study of a 
company whose stock has declined from above $150 per share to 
less ihan $11 per share during the past three years. It is note- 
worthy because it has very little competition. A number of factors 
indicate that it will have a substantial increase in business before 
the end of this year. It is in strong financial condition and has 
very high-grade management. 

We will send a copy of this important analysis together with the 
next 8 weekly issues of The Financial World all for $1.00. If you 
mail your order within the next two weeks, we will include our 
“Sound Investment Rules” and ‘10 Most Attractive Dividend 
Stocks”. Be sure to return this “ad” with $1.00 and your address 
without delay. 


TeFINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
53-WW Park Place New York 





World’s Work Scrapbook 


HE new H. L. Doherty Tower 

Building in New York has a 150- 
foot metal beacon tower on its top, and 
some alarmist reported that it was lean- 
ing toward the north. Suspecting an 
optical illusion, engineers made accurate 
tests from neighboring skyscrapers and 
found that it was leaning toward the 
south. To settle the question another 
test was made the next day, and the 
tower was unmistakably leaning west! 
It was finally discovered that the heat 
of the sun expanded the metal on one 
side or another, causing a variation of 
four inches at the top. 


According to a recent Treasury report 
the value of thousand-dollar gd certifi- 
cates outstanding was $157,5544§90. The 
curious wanted to know about the odd 
$500. The answer was that somebody 
had offered for redemption half of a 
certificate and received his money. The 
Treasury wishes the other half would turn 
up so that people would stop asking. 


OOD factories on wheels have made 
their appearance and they may 
prove to be an important factor in the 
marketing of perishable products. A 
Commerce Department bulletin tells us 
that these portable frosters are mounted 
on five-ton trucks and are equipped for 
the quick freezing of foodstuffs. Theo- 
retically the machines will be busy at all 
seasons. In April they may be packing 
shrimp in Louisiana; in May, spinach in 
Texas; in November, Vermont turkeys; 
and, in every month of the year, fresh 
fruits somewhere or other. 


The navy's new dirigible, the Akron, 
had to have its hair slicked down before ut 
could attain its maximum speed of eighty 
miles an hour. The nap of the covering 
fabric was painted by hand with brush 
strokes from fore to aft so that all the fibers 
were laid flat. Otherwise the air resist- 
ance would have cut down the speed ma- 
terially. 


HE annual report of the Library of 

Congress, specializing on reading 
matter for the blind, includes this para- 
graph: “There are twenty-eight maga- 
zines especially edited for the use of the 
blind and two reprints from ink-print 
periodicals—the Reader’s Digest and 
the March of Events. The first issue 
of the latter appeared in January, and 
is made up entirely of editorials and 
other articles in the current number of 
World’s Work, released in advance 
through the courtesy of the publishers 
to the Braille Institute of America, Los 
Angeles, so that the Braille issue may be 
placed in the hands of blind readers at 
the same time the current number of 
World’s Work is released for the sighted. 
Both of these publications are being 
received with great enthusiasm.” 
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Three Reasons for the 


Stability of Utility Revenues 


Electric and gas utilities enjoy unusual 
stability of revenues, because... 


1 Electricity and gas are not subject to wide price 
fluctuations. W hile utilities do notmakethe profits 
a private business can earn in prosperous times, 
they do not suffer the same losses in poor times. 


2 Electricity and gas are growing industries which 
supply a daily need in the home. 


3 There is no problem of overproduction. Only as 
much gas and electricity is produced as is used. 


@ Of the Associated System’s 1,434,000 customers, 
1,189,000 are residential electric and gas users. The 
average annual use of electricity by residential cus- 
tomers increased 8.3% during 1931, and their use 
of gas maintained its previous level. This gain offset 
industrial losses to the extent that the System re- 
corded a total increase of approximately 1% in gross 
operating revenues for all departments. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas 





61 Broadway 


& Electric System 


New York 














A LOW PRICED SECURITY 


The Financial World staff has made an exhaustive study of a 
company whose stock has declined from above $150 per share to 
less than $11 per share during the past three years. It is note- 
worthy because it has very little competition. A number of factors 
indicate that it will have a substantial increase in business before 
the end of this year. It is in strong financial condition and has 
very high-grade management. 

We will send a copy of this important analysis together with the 
next 8 weekly issues of The Financial World all for $1.00. If you 
mail your order within the next two weeks, we will include our 
“Sound Investment Rules” and ‘10 Most Attractive Dividend 
Stocks”. Be sure to return this ‘‘ad” with $1.00 and your address 
without delay. 


TeFINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


o3-WW Park Place New York 





| World’s Work Scrapbook 


HE new H. L. Doherty Tower 

Building in New York has a 150- 
foot metal beacon tower on its top, and 
some alarmist reported that it was lean- 
ing toward the north. Suspecting an 
optical illusion, engineers made accurate 
tests from neighboring skyscrapers and 
found that it was leaning toward the 
south. To settle the question another 


| test was made the next day, and the 


tower was unmistakably leaning west! 
It was finally discovered that the heat 
of the sun expanded the metal on one 
side or another, causing a variation of 
four inches at the top. 


According to a recent Treasury report 
the value of thousand-dollar gold certifi- 
cates outstanding was $157,554,500. The 
curtous wanted to know about the odd 
$500. The answer was that somebody 
had offered for redemption half of a 
certificate and received his money. The 
Treasury wishes the other half would turn 
up so that people would stop asking. 


OOD factories on wheels have made 
their appearance and they may 
prove to be an important factor in the 
marketing of perishable products. A 
Commerce Department bulletin tells us 
that these portable frosters are mounted 
on five-ton trucks and are equipped for 
the quick freezing of foodstuffs. Theo- 
retically the machines will be busy at all 
seasons. In April they may be packing 
shrimp in Louisiana; in May, spinach in 
Texas; in November, Vermont turkeys; 
and, in every month of the year, fresh 
fruits somewhere or other. 


The navy’s new dirigible, the Akron, 
had to have its hair slicked down before it 
could attain its maximum speed of eighty 
miles an hour. The nap of the covering 
fabric was painted by hand with brush 
strokes from fore to aft so that all the fibers 
were laid flat. Otherwise the air resist- 
ance would have cut down the speed ma- 
terially. 


HE annual report of the Library of 

Congress, specializing on reading 
matter for the blind, includes this para- 
graph: “There are twenty-eight maga- 
zines especially edited for the use of the 
blind and two reprints from ink-print 
periodicals—the Reader’s Digest and 
the March of Events. The first issue 
of the latter appeared in January, and 
is made up entirely of editorials and 
other articles in the current number of 
World’s Work, released in advance 
through the courtesy of the publishers 
to the Braille Institute of America, Los 
Angeles, so that the Braille issue may be 
placed in the hands of blind readers at 
the same time the current number of 
World’s Work is released for the sighted. 
Both of these publications are being 
received with great enthusiasm.” 





